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No preventive war 

Secretary of the Navy Francis P. Matthews’ August 25 
speech at Boston advocating a preventive war by the 
United States against Russia came as a shock to most 
Americans; and not least to the U.S. State Department. 
In fact, Mr. Matthews was directly contradicting the stand 
taken by U.S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson in an 
address at Dallas, Texas, on June 13. On that occasion, 
speaking of those who favored an atomic attack on the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Acheson said: 

This course is sometimes called by the euphemism of 

“preventive war.” All responsible men must agree 

that such a course is unthinkable for us. It would 

violate every moral principle of our people. 
On the day following the Boston speech, the State Depart- 
ment was swift to repudiate again the idea of our starting 
a preventive war. Mr. Matthews’ speech, it pointed out, 
“was not cleared with the Department of State, and his 
views do not represent United States policy. The United 
States does not favor instituting a war of any kind.” U.S. 
Ambassador at Large Philip C. Jessup took the same stand 
in a radio program on August 27. Even if our initial 
attack on the Soviets were successful, he said, “we would 
have sacrificed the respect and support of other nations.” 
Confirmation of this view was given by France’s Defense 
Minister, Jules Moch, when he said on the same day that 
“our constitution, our stage of civilization and our prin- 
ciples forbid such a war.” The question is not whether we 
could be morally justified in starting a preventive war. 
It is whether we could convince our allies that we were 
morally justified and could enlist their support, and 
whether we have any intention of embarking on such a 
fearfully dangerous venture. That we have no such inten- 
tion is clear. The chief beneficiaries of the Boston speech 
will therefore be the Communist propagandists who so 
loudly denounce America as “war-mongering.” If Secre- 
tary Matthews had any warrant for raising the issue of a 
preventive war—and we cannot see that he had any war- 
rant whatsoever—he should certainly not have labeled an 
attack in defense of freedom an “aggressive” war. 


Russian Institute at Fordham 

Fordham University has taken a big step forward in 
setting up an Institute of Contemporary Russian Studies. 
It will offer an undergraduate program in the geography, 
history, language, literature. philosophy, religion, socio- 
logical analysis and ideology of Russia. Those who follow 
the regular two- or three-year program will be awarded a 
certificate of proficiency. The Institute, which will open 
September 25, will enroll high-school or college gradu- 
ates of all ages, both men and women. Regularly matricu- 
lated students of Fordham College, working towards a 
bachelor’s degree, will be allowed to avail themselves of 
the Institute’s courses in order to major in Russian stud- 
ies. Students working for graduate degrees will also be 
able to take some of the courses. Students on the adult- 
education level will be accepted for individual courses. 
The Institute will be directed by Professor Richard T. 
Burgi, assistant professor of Russian language and litera- 
ture at Yale University, who is now at Fordham as visit- 
ing director of the new Institute. Dr. Burgi will himself 
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conduct the Russian-language studies forming the basis 
of the entire program. He will give “Russian I,” an inten- 
sive course in the Russian language, ten hours a week. 
from 4 to 6 P.M. A less intensive course in the Russian 
language will be given five hours a week at the convenient 
evening hour of 7:30-8:00 P.M. Besides Dr. Burgi, the 
Institute’s teaching staff includes Professor Oscar Hal- 
ecki, well-known historian of Eastern Europe; Professor 
N. S. Timasheff, who will offer his course on “Russian 
Communist Society”; Rev. Andrei Ouroussoff, a Russian 
Jesuit, who will lecture on “Soviet Russia and Religion” 
twice weekly, at 8:30-9:30 P.M., and will also lecture on 
the history of Russian religious thought; Rev. J. Franklin 
Ewing, S.J., the anthropologist, who will supervise the 
division of area studies; and Miss Helene Iswolsky, who 
will give two courses on nineteenth-century Russian litera- 
ture. Inquiries should be addressed to the Director. Ford- 
ham University, the Bronx, New York 58, N. Y. 


Dartmouth’s “Great Issues” course 


In many ways the “Great Issues” course set up at 
Dartmouth College a couple of years ago was a very 
promising innovation. The course aimed to overcome 
the evils flowing from the separation of college upper- 
classmen into various fields of specialization. In the 
process they become so absorbed in specialties that they 
lose interest in the “great issues” confronting all Amer- 
ican citizens. To restore a unity of interest by developing 
“a broad awareness of the basic issues of our time,” the 
College instituted a three-hour-per-week program for 
seniors. How is it working out? Among the guest lectur- 
ers in 1949-50 were Owen Lattimore and Joseph Barnes, 
deputy director of the overseas branch of the Office of 
War Information, 1941-44. Both men have been accused 
of helping to “sell out” China to the Communists. The 
lecture of Dr. John C. Adams, professor of history at 
Dartmouth, “Is Tito Communism’s Luther?” was pub- 
lished in the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine for last April. 
Professor Adams indulges in such theological assump- 
tions as that the Christian religion was “eclectic by 
nature” and that “some of its central tenets [ unspecified ] 
and its two greatest festivals [also unspecified] have 
been, for example, borrowed from rival Oriental faiths.” 
By omitting all the differences, Professor Adams draws 
a highly deceptive parallel between communism and 
Roman Catholicism, going so far as to declare: “For any 
world-conquering faith, believing that it is the sole reposi- 
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tory of truth [e.g., Roman Catholicism], the end will 
justify the means.” It is worth calling attention to this 
tricky way of attacking the Catholic faith by innuendo, 
false assumptions and misleading analogy. Catholic par- 
ents—and Catholic high-school graduates—sometimes 
wonder why the Church warns them against exposure 
to the anti-Catholic propaganda which goes by the name 
of scholarship in secular institutions. The reason is that 
youngsters are no match for professors who systematical- 
ly try to supplant Catholic theology by their own versions 
of secularist history, sociology, psychology and “science.” 


The Korean war hits the schools 

As the school doors open outward for another scholas- 
tic year, many a perplexing question mounts to the lips 
of American youth of high-school and college age. “Is 
there any point in entering on another school year? How 
long will I be able to continue my education when the 
local draft board begins breathing down my neck?” It 
is a peculiar characteristic of war, even the small Korean 
war, confined to a tiny part of the world, that it shatters 
plans for the future, breaks up families and calls a mo- 
mentary halt to the pursuit of chosen careers. Mobilization 
knows few favorites and it will soon begin scraping the 
bottom of the barrel of draftees available under the pres- 
ent terms of Selective Service—the teen-age group. In 
New York City, for example, the draft boards have com- 
pleted examination of the so-called “remnant” classes of 
World War II, men 24 and 25 years of age. Next on the 
agenda are an estimated 120,000 in the 22-23-year-old 
bracket. It is quite possible that by the end of the year 
an increasingly critical international situation will de- 
mand the induction of the youngest of those available for 
the draft. The future GI Joe, however, can be reasonably 
sure of completing this scholastic year if he was not called 
before entering school. He may even get in an additional 
year. Colonel Candler Cobb, Selective Service Director 
in the New York area, announced on August 26 two regu- 
lations governing educational deferments which will re- 
duce the number of men available for military service in 
the student group. 1) Men enrolled in schools and attend- 
ing classes at the time they receive their notice to report 
to the draft board are entitled to deferment to the end of 
the present school year. 2) A student who, when called, 
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has completed his last academic year in the upper half 
of his class may, at the discretion of the board, continue 
in school for another year. 


AFT airs the bus issue 

The American Federation of Teachers (AFL) op 
August 25 reiterated its opposition to the use of public 
funds for transportation of nonpublic-school children, 
Delegates to the thirty-third annual convention of the 
AFT, meeting in Detroit, thus stuck to the position 
adopted in Boston in 1947: they favor the extension of 
“health and welfare” services at public expense to all 
school-children, but exclude bus rides from that category. 
This much can be said in favor of the AFT. which con- 
sists of 65,000 teachers in all parts of the United States: 
it gave the bus-transportation issue a good airing. Debate 
on the proposed amendment to include bus rides for all 
children under the heading of “health and welfare” serv. 
ices consumed most of the fifth and last day of the con- 
vention. Ten speakers endorsed the amendment; seven 
opposed it. The final vote was 526-244 against it. That 
sounds much more democratic than the overwhelming 
vote in favor of restricting the use of public funds to 
public schools at the Atlantic City meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators (Am. 3/18, 
p. 681), or the similarly overwhelming vote against any 
use of public funds in favor of students of private schools 
at the St. Louis meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation (AM. 7/22, p. 411). Mrs. Florence Jacque of AFT 
Local 231, Detroit, and the delegates from many parts 
of the country who supported her amendment are to be 
commended for the fight they made for justice to all the 
nation’s children. Apparently the Catholic public-school 
teachers in the AFT have more courage than their col- 
leagues in the NEA. Or is it merely that they get a better 
chance to express themselves? 


Doctors’ draft 

After brisk hearings, the Senate on Aug. 29 passed 
legislation drafting doctors, dentists and specialized per- 
sonnel. With the Selective Service Director announcing 
that the Army needs another 50,000 troops by November, 
there was no escaping a draft of medical men. Appeals 
for voluntary enlistment had proved ineffective. During 
July—the first full month of the Korean fighting—the 
record of medical volunteers reads: Army 22, Navy 40, 
Air Force 6. Doctors with long years of service in the last 
war were being peremptorily summoned back to service 
from the reserves—a manifest injustice. During World 
War II, 13,500 doctors were graduated from medical 
schools under the Army program. The military service of 
the vast majority of these students (whose expenses were 
paid by the Government) was of short duration. The 
Navy, under its V-12 program, trained 1,429 physicians 
who were never called into active service. On August 12 
the Board of Trustees of the American Medical Associa- 
tion endorsed the principles of the bills calling for regis- 
tration and compulsory induction of doctors. The system 
of priorities in the legislation to make the supply of 
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medical manpower meet the demands of the armed forces 
undoubtedly pleases organized medicine. The AMA 
Journal of July 12, speaking of the Government-trained. 
service-deferred young physicians, declared: “The moral 
obligation that rests on them to serve the nation in this 
time of need is clear and unequivocal.” This medical- 
manpower pool is extremely helpful as we face the pros- 
pects of a defense establishment to be expanded undoubt- 
edly to a force of several million men. The exemption of 
medical students from the new draft indicates an intelli- 
gent awareness of the crucial necessity of having enough 
physicians for future needs. The tabling of HR 8886, pro- 
viding Federal subsidy for medical education, scarcely 
showed that same intelligent awareness. The medical- 
school educators wanted HR 8886. It is needed. 


When Leopold saw Hitler 

Did Leopold III, King of the Belgians, try in any way 
to appease Adolph Hitler? This is the accusation leveled 
against him by his Socialist opponents, who base charges 
of appeasement upon a report issued in 1945 by Hitler’s 
oficial interpreter, Dr. Paul Schmidt, concerning the fa- 
mous conversation between Leopold and the Fuehrer at 
Berchtesgaden on November 20, 1940. In an extract pub- 
lished in the New York Times for August 26, 1950, taken 
from a forthcoming book by Dr. Schmidt, the former in- 
terpreter declares that only one of his reports on the 
actual conversation had been found by the Allies, whereas 
the perhaps more important report containing Hitler’s 
offer at a subsequent tea party to give Leopold great ex- 
tensions of territory had apparently gone astray. This 
offer Leopold stonily ignored. Throughout the discussion, 
says Schmidt, “with regard to the King of the Belgians I 
had the impression then, as I have today, that he yielded 
nothing to Hitler, and I have reported in this sense.” The 
conversation, according to Schmidt, was undertaken at 
the suggestion of Leopold’s sister, the Crown Princess of 
Italy, and appeared to be highly distasteful to Leopold 
from the beginning. The King persistently and adroitly 
put counter-questions about guarantees of Belgium’s fu- 
ture independence as a reply to Hitler’s attacks on the 
country’s neutrality. He met Hitler’s flood of words with 
a “blank expression, with no more than an occasional 
formal gesture.” Whatever criticisms may be made of the 
King’s conduct on other scores, the Belgian Socialist 
charge of “collaborationist” falls flat in the face of 
Schmidt’s conclusive evidence. 


Chinese traditions in the “new democracy” 

Where do some people get their ideas about what goes 
on in Communist-dominated regions of the world? The 
New York Times for August 28, for example, carried a 
letter of the Rev. Dr. John A. Mackay, President of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, explaining why he fa- 
vors U.S. recognition of Red China. It so happened that 
in the very same edition of the Times appeared a dispatch 
from Henry R. Lieberman, the Times’ Far Eastern cor- 
respondent, with a Hong Kong dateline, in which that 
veteran reporter openly contradicts Dr. Mackay. From 
his recent trip to East Asia, Dr. Mackay concluded: 


The temperament of the Chinese people, the tradi- 
tional family structure of Chinese society, some very 
special features in the political philosophy of Mao 
Tse-tung . . . all point to the reasonable probability 
that the resultant social and political order in China 
will be something quite different from Leninism and 
Stalinism. 

Against this Mr. Lieberman reports: 
Communist-sponsored “institutes” already have re- 
vised and written Marxist interpretations for books 
dealing with history, law and politics . . . A Ginling 
[a mission college in Nanking] instructor recalled 
that one of the students had asked a home-economics 
instructor why it was necessary to study the family, 
inasmuch as there was now no place for the family in 
the “new democracy.” 

Dr. Mackay suggests that the large Chinese Christian 

community might be used as a link to the Christians of 

the outside world through the Bamboo Curtain. ““Commu- 
nists in China have no quarrel with the Christian re- 
ligion.”” Why, then, as the Congregation for the Propaga- 

tion of the Faith reports from Roime, have 14,000 

missionaries been hampered in their work? Why are Cath- 

olic schools now Catholic in name only, since they are 
forced to teach Marxist materialism? Why were many 

churches destroyed before 1948? 


Nehru’s inconsistency 

Strategic Kashmir stands as the keystone of an arch 
formed by Pakistan and Tibet over the northwest corner 
of India. The historic Vale of Kashmir can easily be 
invaded by Pakistan, as in fact it was invaded soon after 
India ceased to be a Crown Colony. It is likewise the 
possible route of invasion of Pakistan by India. While 
the larger section of the former princely state of Kashmir 
can easily be divided between her two bigger neighbors 
on grounds of religious and cultural affinity, the future 
of the militarily important valley will have to be decided 
by plebiscite. Sir Owen Dixon, UN mediator, has failed. 
however, in his attempt to bring India and Pakistan to 
agreement on the conditions for holding the plebiscite. 
Both Prime Minister Nehru of India and Prime Minister 
Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan are prisoners of pubic opin- 
ion. Should the plebiscite result in a mass migration of 
Hindus from Kashmir into India, for example, a new 
wave of atrocities against Moslems in India would be a 
conceivable consequence. Yet the three-year failure to 
solve the dispute weakens Mr. Nehru’s international pres- 
tige. It certainly weakens his recent efforts to mediate the 
Korean War. India’s position in the Kashmir dispute is 
that Pakistan is in Kashmir as an “aggressor” and there- 
fore has “no say in a plebiscite.” How, then, can Mr. 
Nehru propose to mediate the Korean War by giving the 
North Koreans a hearing when India has already acknowl- 
edged North Korea to be an aggressor? Or would Mr. 
Nehru maintain that aggressors lose their rights only 
when they aim their aggression at India? 


Setback for Cuban Communists 

When you take that Christmas trip this year to fair 
Havana, you will notice a change on the local newsstands. 
Hoy (“Today”), the Communist daily, is no longer on 
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sale. The Cuban Government seized it on August 24 and 
suspended its publication. Dr. M~nuel Antonio de Varona, 
Premier and acting Minister of Labor, signed the resolu- 
tion, along with Hoy’s editor, Anibal Escalante. A Com- 
munist attempt to issue another periodical to take its 
place was also suppressed. Cubans, it is reported, were 
shocked by recent U.S. restrictions upon their “free en- 
try” into this country into a realization of the discredit 
that native Communist activities had brought upen the 
name of Cuba abroad. Those of us in the United States 
who have been alarmed over recurring reports that the 
Communists were planing to make Cuba the Red center of 
Latin America will be cheered by Hoy’s disappearance, 
as will those who were in any way familiar with the 
steady streams of calumny and lying that that daily 
poured forth upon everything decent, constructive, Catho- 
lic or generally religious, Cuban and Norteamericano 
alike. 


Stuyvesant Town ends discrimination 

On August 24 the Stuyvesant Town housing project of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company in New York 
City, with its 8,759 apartments, ended a seven-year con- 
troversy, carried to the courts, concerning the admission 
of Negro tenants. On that day the company issued a state- 
ment to the effect that it would now rent “some apart- 
ments” to “qualified Negro families.” This concession 
was subsequent to a conversation between Mayor O’Dwyer 
of New York City and Frederick F. Ecker, chairman of 
Metropolitan’s board of directors. Just what arguments 
Mayor O’Dwyer used is not generally known. The com- 
pany’s position, however, had been rendered increasingly 
dificult because of the pressure of public opinion, re- 
flected by legislative proposals in the New York City 
Council. The issue, complex from the legal point of view 
but plain enough as a moral question, had been somewhat 
confused by the activities of a group of left-wing agita- 
tors, who were profiting by the company’s discriminatory 
policy. Apparently anxious to vindicate the full rights of 
private property, Metropolitan accompanied its August 24 
statement with the remark that “no change in basic policy 
is involved,” and that “the company has successfully 
established its right to select tenants of its own choice, 
and will continue to exercise its best judgment.” While 
opinions are uncertain as to quite what construction the 
company would expect to have placed upon its words, 
they are capable of a thoroughly just and equitable mean- 
ing. The “exercise of best judgment,” if rightly under- 
stood, means the selection of tenants on the basis of real 
fitness for decent and neighborly residence, regardless of 
race, color or creed. New York City’s experience with 
public housing has already proved that this is not only 
the ideal, but also a surprisingly workable policy for any 
end all housing projects. 


Financing the military build-up 

There is nothing like war to erase the issue of “balanc- 
ing the budget” from the political scene. The so-called 
“omnibus” Federal appropriations bill for fiscal 1950-51 
was approved by Congress on August 27 and sent to the 
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President. It gets its label from the fact that, in accord. 
ance with a suggestion looking towards economy, each 
house voted on the total appropriation in one “package,” 
instead of merely voting on a variety of appropriations 
at different times. This latter system was supposed to be 
one reason why Congress, half unconsciously (it was 
thought), allowed itself to spend far more money than 
the Federal Government would take in through the taxes 
Congress levied. As a matter of fact, the $36-billion 
“omnibus” bill sent to the President called for $2 billion 
less in expenditures than Mr. Truman had asked. Other 
notable features in the bill are these: 1) it requires a 
mandatory loan of $62.5 million to Spain, despite the 
opposition of the President to this loan; 2) it lops $200 
million from the Senate’s Marshall Plan appropriation, 
reducing it to $2.5 billion; 3) it directs the President to 
cut $550 million wherever he can, except in the area of 
national defense; 4) it restores the Point Four appropria- 
tion to $26 million. As this budgetary scheme antedated 
the Korean war, however, the appropriations it included 
for the Department of Defense ($14.6 billion) and for 
helping to rearm Western Europe ($1.2 billion) had to 
be augmented immediately by huge outlays provided for 
through separate emergency legislation. The House of 
Representatives, having received from the President an 
estimate of what was needed, was able on August 26 to 
approve an additional $16-billion appropriation to build 
up our own armed forces and equipment and those of 
our allies. 


. . « heading towards a $70-billion outlay 
The emergency appropriations bill, passed by the House 
by a vote of 310-1 and certain of passage in the Senate, 
shows the scale on which we are preparing to defend our 
military security. It allocates funds as follows: 
Air Force: $4.5 billion, of which $2.6 billion will 


go to provide 2,956 new planes, in order to bring the 
Air Force’s total of new planes up to 4,428. 


Army: $3.1 billion. to build up its manpower to 
one million men by next June 30. 

Navy: $3.6 billion, of which $1.596 billion will go 
to build up the Navy’s air arm to 7,335 planes. The 
Navy plans to increase its manpower, including 165,- 
000 Marines, to 750,000 by next June 30. 

H- and A-bombs: $260 million. 

Stockpiling of strategic materials: $598 million. 

Military aid to allies: $4 billion. 

Thus our military appropriations, including this emer- 
gency bill, already amount to over $30 billion for the 
vear 1950-51. But that is not the whole story. On August 
25 it was revealed that the Administration would prob- 
ably request an additional $10 billion for military outlays 
within a few months. So we are already heading towards 
$70 billion in Federal expenditures for this fiscal year. 
The Senate Finance Committee has re-written the House 
tax bill so as to raise personal income taxes by $2.7 bil- 
lion. corporate taxes by $1.5 billion—leaving a $9-billion 
deficit so far. To expedite action, the President wanted 
the issue of the O’Mahoney-Connally excess-rrofits tax 
delayed, though it had strong support. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 











One day well along in World War Ii Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill came to Washington and talked to a 
group of newspapermen on the progress and planning 
of the war. After he had described the situation around 
the globe—and he saw it luminously on a great sweep 
of canvas as perhaps no other man in his time did—he 
submitted to questions. Reporters queried him on world 
politics, on military strategy and tactics, etc. 

Mr. Churchill provided the authentic story of the war 
at that moment as had no one in authority in the U. S. 
Government—President Roosevelt or anyone else. The 
next day most of this information, without attribution to 
Mr. Churchill, was passed on to an American public, 
which became vastly better informed in the process. 

It was a refreshing experience for Washington re- 
porters, so often accustomed to evasive answers. Mr. 
Churchill’s performance was of a piece with his mag- 
nificent wartime reports to the House of Commons, 
which told Americans who read them much more about 
the war than they could find out at home. 

The other day Senator Russell Long of Louisiana, one 
of the ablest young men who has come into the Senate 
recently, remarked the danger that, under the guise of 
information the public needs for any intelli- 


? 


“security, 
gent appreciation of the war may be kept hidden. 

His comment must reflect the view of other members 
of Congress who receive mail full of wonderment and 
uncertainty as to the gravity of the nation’s situation, 
what the goal is, and how we shall achieve it. From the 
Korean war front have come dispatches observing that 
young Americans there have expressed doubt or ignor- 
ance about the issues that brought them there. 

But the uncertainty in the nation and on the battle 
front does not come to a dead stop outside the city 
boundaries of the District of Columbia. The story at the 
National Security Resources Board, the President’s top 
over-all war-planning agency, is that it has not been 
possible up to now to get from our military leaders a 
clear statement of strategic goals. War-munitions plan- 
ners had the same complaint early in World War II. 

In recent days Navy Secretary Matthews and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur have talked over the heads of the 
White House in giving their views on what our military 
course should be. Whatever the insubordination or po- 
litical unwisdom involved, the conflict in what these 
two men said and what Messrs. Truman and Acheson 
are saying signifies the general uncertainty, even at the 
top, on where we stand. 

War and policy pronouncements have come from 
Messrs. Truman, Acheson, Austin and others, but the 
uncertainty apparently existing raises a question as to 
whether America would not benefit from a kind of forth- 
right Churchillian report to the people. Or as close to 
it as we could come. Cuaries Lucey 
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Detroiters, already girding themselves to cope with the 
World Series crowds (they hope), will be hosts to 
another important “world series” when the National Lay- 
women’s Retreat League meets for its eighth biennal con- 
gress at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, October 6-8. The con- 
gress will open with a 24-hour enclosed retreat conducted 
by Bishop John J. Wright of Worcester, Mass. Information 
may be had from Mrs. Joseph Tate, 15825 Littlefield, 
Detroit 27, Mich. 


> Friends of the late Emmanuel Mounier, outstanding lay 
apostle of our time, founder and editor of the French 
magazine Esprit, are raising money for his almost desti- 
tute widow and children. Mounier practised a genuine 
poverty, taking no salary for his work except for most 
pressing personal needs, and left nothing behind him. 
Contributions may be sent in care of Esprit, 27 rue Jacob, 
Paris 6, France. 
» An unusual event in the field of Catholic missions took 
place on August 27 when a departure ceremony was held 
at the convent of the Franciscan Handmaids of Mary, 
Negro nuns in Harlem, New York City, as four of the 
sisters left to open a school for colored children at High 
Point, N. C. The sisters are going at the invitation of 
Most Rev. Vincent S. Waters, Bishop of Raleigh, N. C. 
>» The Maryland Action Guild, a lay Catholic organiza- 
tion in Baltimore, has organized a Labor Relations Insti- 
tute. The Institute comprises a central school, in St. 
Ignatius parish, with other schools located in various 
parishes of the city. The central school gives Course III, 
an advanced course covering Ethics, Problems in Indus- 
trial Relations, Debating and Argumentation, and Eng- 
lish, The other parish centers gives Courses I and II, 
preparatory to Course III. 
» The Euthanasia Society of America, in concert with its 
British counterpart, is currently organizing a petition to 
the United Nations to have “merciful death” included 
as a human right in the UN Declaration of Human Rights. 
Said Lord Jowitt, Lord High Chancellor of England, in 
a debate in the House of Lords on capital punishment in 
July, 1948: 
Everyone in this house, I suppose, would adhere to 
the doctrine of the sanctity of human life. That, after 
all, is why we regard suicide as a wrong. That is why 
we oppose what are called “mercy killings . . .” 
(Hansard, House of Lords, Vol. 157, Col. 1006). 
» The Newman Institute inaugurated last fall by the 
Newman Club alumni of New York City proved to be 
that body’s most successful venture so far. Its third 
semester opens October 2. Four ten-week courses will be 
offered: The Church in Modern Europe, The Life of 
Christ, Special Ethics, and Modern Christian Revolu- 
tionaries. Address Miss Charlotte Fitzgerald, The New- 
man Institute, 332 West 23rd St., New York 11, N.Y. 
C.K. 
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Catholic education 

in a year of crisis 

With the opening of the school year 1950-51, every Catho- 
lic teacher might well reflect on the special responsibilities 
falling on his shoulders in this year of crisis. The sub- 
stance of Catholic education, of course, remains the same, 
year in and year out. The points of emphasis, however, 
must vary with the particular needs of each crop of stu- 
dents. These needs depend, to no small extent, on fluctua- 
tions in the world outside the classroom. That world 
today sees the United States already paying the price of 
freedom in Korea. 

In the first place, our Catholic students need to be 
better Catholics than ever before. They need to be brought 
closer to God. No one knows how many of them will be 
exposed to mortal dangers in the armed services a year 
from now. No one knows how many of them—girls as 
well as boys—will be exposed to the havoc of air raids. 
We all hope that World War III will not unleash its fury 
on our cities. But the danger exists. 

In our religious instructions, therefore, we should try 
harder than ever before to produce 100-per-cent Catho- 
lics. If there ever was a time when the “average” Catholic 
boy or girl needed to confide the keeping of his soul to 
the tender and limitless love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
and to the loving care of Our Blessed Mother, that time 
is now. This school year should be marked by great re- 
ligious devotion and the frequent reception of the sacra- 
ments. We should take particular care to have our stu- 
dents pray for peace. They should pray that both those 
who have strayed from Ged and those who have never 
known Him will turn to the fount of all goodness, justice 
and right order. They should pray that Catholics give the 
good example and the leadership Christ expects of them. 

Secondly, we must take pains to instruct students in 
the issues which divide the world. We are in the best 
possible position to show them the religious evils of 
Marxism. But we should also show them its political and 
economic deceptions. And we should leave no doubt in 
their minds about why we are fighting in Korea. The rea- 
son is simple: the United States would have lost its posi- 
tion at the head of the world-wide defense against Soviet 
imperialism if we had “sat out” the Communist conquest 
of South Korea. The painfully erected economic and mili- 
tary defense system we have built up among our allies 
would have collapsed. 

Finally, on the home front, we must lay great stress in 
our teaching on the respect and love we owe everyone, 
regardless of race or creed. Millions of Americans have 
been taught to distrust, if not actually to hate, all Catho- 
lics. We can overcome this animosity only by love and 
fair dealing. The more we know about our religion, the 
more successful we shall be in breaking down these bar- 
riers. We are not altogether without blame ourselves, by 
any means, for the lack of regard in which Catholics are 
held in many circles. Unless we show a sincere concern 
for the rights and well-being of all of God’s children, 
moreover, we cannot play our little parts in teaching the 
peoples of Asia and of the rest of the world to look. not 
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to atheistic Russia, but to Christian America, for the 
satisfaction of their long-deferred hopes. 

These are, indeed, heavy responsibilities for Catholic 
teachers. Only with God’s abundant grace will they be 
able to discharge them. 


Universal Military Training 


After less than four hours of testimony taken in two days 
the Senate Armed Services Committee closed its hearings 
on Universal Military Training (UMT) on August 23. At 
that time the Committee announced that it would approve 
the bill early the following week in spite of President 
Truman’s objections. The Committee seemed bent on fore- 
ing the issue in Congress. On August 30, however, Senator 
Millard E. Tydings (D., Md.) chairman of the Committee, 
announced that an 8 to 3 vote had sidetracked the measure 
until next January. The President had won out. The bill 
calls for all physically fit young men between the ages of 17 
and 20 to undergo six months of training and another six 
months of related activity in the Reserve or National 
Guard. Should Congress eventually pass the bill, it would 
not go into active operation for a year or two. 

On the surface, Universal Military Training would 
appear to have several considerable advantages over 
Selective Service. First, the word “universal” would sug: 
gest that the United States is in dead earnest about the 
business of stopping Soviet aggression. Compulsory mil- 
itary training for all, something traditionally distasteful 
to the American way of life, would dramatize before the 
entire world that we intend to defend freedom with all 
our might. Second, such a program would distribute 
the burden of national defense much more widely than 
Selective Service. It would drive home the lesson that 
defense is every American’s concern. In any society, such 
as ours is today, there are always too many who are 
willing to reap the benefits while others make the sacri- 
fices. UMT would enlist at least all the youngsters. 

Moreover, the present UMT plan would seem to have 
a further advantage over the Selective Service program, 
which calls for twenty-one months of military service. 
Since Selective Service will certainly have to be extended 
if we are to depend on it alone to build up reserves ready 
for any eventuality, we shall have to draft several million 
men for as long as the need exists. This means a much 
greater disruption of the lives of those drafted under 
Selective Service than a one-year term of UMT with an 
annual turnover. 

This raises the question, of course, as to whether ot 
not a manpower pool of several million half-trained men 
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under a UMT program would provide the effective fight- 
ing force we may need. Hanson W. Baldwin, noted mil- 
itary and naval commentator, states in the New York 
Times for August 19 that the bill under consideration is 
the same as the proposed bill of 1947 and would fail 
to give us that force. UMT is limited. It is limited in 
period of training. It is limited to “training,” specifically 
exempting the young men from service out of the country 
and from combat duty. A further disadvantage is that it 
segregates them in a “National Security Training Corps,” 
the members of which would be “military hybrids.” 
Finally, the six-month training cycle would require so 
large a number of instructors that what Mr. Baldwin 
calls the “readiness potential” of the Regular Army 
would be drastically reduced. 

Perhaps a solution could be found by drafting enough 
men under the Selective Service program to reach at least 
a safe minimum of “readiness potential.” The UMT pro- 
gram could then be adapted to provide a manpower pool 
for greater expansion of our forces, should the need for 
total mobilization arise. Whether UMT could achieve this 
objective depends to a considerable extent, of course, 
on the kind of training it would provide. It could be 
geared to give a year of training on the Selective Service 
model. As presently proposed, however, it would not 
provide such training. That is perhaps the chief reason 
why many feel that UMT is really little more desirable 
now than it was judged to be in 1947. At that time oppo- 
sition to the proposal was sufficiently widespread—in- 
cluding, it seems, private opposition among military men 
—to prevent its adoption. 


Behind today’s strikes 


Now that the railway trainmen and conductors are work- 
ing peacefully for Uncle Sam, the nation has a chance to 
sit back and reflect calmly on the causes of the widespread 
unrest among our workers. Allowing for special circum- 
stances in individual cases, these causes can be reduced 
to two: 1) the steep rise in living costs since the start of 
the Korean war; 2) the skyrocketing profits which busi- 
ness is reporting. Either one of these is enough in itself 
to generate restlessness among workers. Together they are 
industrial dynamite. 

Consider the jump in the cost of food, which is far 
and away the largest single item in the normal working- 
man’s budget. The Department of Agriculture, which reg- 
ularly computes the cost of a “market basket” of food 
calculated to feed a family of three for a week, recently 
announced that the cost had jumped three per cent. In 
June, it was running at an annual rate of $653. One 
month later, the figure was $673. Many items in that 
basket, such as beef, jumped much more, as much in 
some cases as ten or fifteen per cent. When the worker 
returns home at night and listens to his wife’s shopping 
woes, his peace of soul is naturally disturbed. 

His equanimity is not restored by a casual perusal of 
the financial section in his evening paper. There he reads 
that 321 corporations, representing a good cross-section 
of U.S, industry, reported net profits (i.e., after all taxes 


and costs) of $1,122,704,155 for the second quarter of 
1950. That was 31.8 per cent more than the same firms 
made during the first quarter of the year, and 46.5 per 
cent more than they netted during the second quarter 
of 1949. 

If the worker, listening on the one hand to his wife’s 
complaints about soaring food costs, and on the other 
noting the high profitability of business, comes to the 
conclusion that he ought to have more folding money in 
his pay envelope, who can blame him? The conclusion 
is natural and reasonable. 

Such a worker is not unpatriotic. He is worried about 
the fate of our boys in Korea (some of them may be his 
sons). He is as staunchly opposed to Communist aggres- 
sion as the next one. If he votes for strike action, even 
when he knows that strikes in the United States are good 
news in Moscow, he rationalizes the decision and absolves 
himself from fault. He reasons that the real responsibility 
for the strike is not his, but his employer’s, since, were 
it not for the selfish stubbornness of the employer in op- 
posing just demands, there would be no strike. 

That is not to say that the strikes currently threatened 
or actually in progress are justified. Most of them, in 
view of the war, probably are not. But a glance into the 
worker’s mind and motives does suggest that, when a 
strike occurs, he is not solely to blame. The profiteering 
businessmen who have used the Korean crisis as an oc- 
casion to raise prices are at least as much to blame. The 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers 
intimated as much when he said on August 20: 

The chiseling opportunist who adds to his selling 

price a single penny which cannot be justified by an 

unavoidable increase in production costs is bartering 
away his own and his country’s freedom. 
These seem to be needlessly strong words until one realizes 
that among the bitter consequences of such price in- 
creases is the industrial unrest which begets strikes, and 
occasionally crippling strikes, in wartime. 


Found: a formula for Formosa? 


When U.S. Senator Warren R. Austin, United States rep- 
resentative on the Security Council, invited the UN on 
August 25 to consider the question of Formosa, he accom- 
plished two things. First, he showed that while the United 
States may have acted unilaterally in sending the Seventh 
Fleet to patrol Formosan waters, that action was not moti- 
vated by hope of territorial aggrandizement but by con- 
cern for the UN mission in Korea. The police action there 
would have been seriously compromised had the conflict 
spread to the island which happens to be the stronghold 
of Nationalist China. Secondly, Mr. Austin struck a blow 
for American propaganda in Asia by suggesting that the 
UN make an on-the-spot study of Formosa. This sugges- 
tion of inviting the UN to take up the question of For- 
mosa had an immediate good effect in India. 

As we pointed out three weeks ago (AM., 8/19, p. 505), 
the danger in policing Formosan waters is that the United 
States is laying itself open to charges of intervention in 
something that does not concern it—a Chinese civil war. 
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Technically speaking, Formosa is Japanese territory un- 
til a peace treaty is signed. It has been Japanese territory 
since 1895. At the Cairo Conference in 1943, attended by 
the late President Roosevelt, ex-Prime Minister Churchill 
and Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, the return of Formosa and 
Manchuria was promised to China at the war’s end. Since 
no peace treaty has been signed, the Allied Powers are still 
in a state of war with Japan. The status of the Chinese 
army now in control of Formosa is the status of an occu- 
pying Power’s army sent there, in Mr. Austin’s words, 
“to take the surrender of the Japanese forces on the 
island.” In preventing the spread of armed conflict in 
the Pacific to Formosa, the United States is preventing 
the aggression of Chinese Communists against occupied 
Japanese territory in much the same way that the Ameri- 
can Army of Occupation would be constrained to prevent 
Communist aggression against the mainland of Japan. 

The obvious objection to this formula is that Formosa 
was promised to China in the Cairo Declaration. Presi- 
dent Truman, however, in his July 19 message to Con- 
gress, stated that the United States action in regard to 
Formosa was taken without prejudice to the future politi- 
cal status of the island. “In the presence of brutal aggres- 
sion, some questions may have to be held in abeyance in 
the interests of the essential security of all.” Formosa 
is one of these questions. In default of a peace treaty with 
Japan, the island does not yet belong to China. 

The first thing to be said about the status of Formosa 
is that the promise made at the Cairo Conference was 
made to the Nationalist Government. As far as the UN is 
concerned, this is still the legitimate Government of 
China. The Chinese Communist Government has no stand- 
ing at Lake Success, other than that of a party to a civil 
war. So long as the UN recognizes the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, to which Formosa was promised, and so long 
as the Nationalist Government makes no complaint about 
U.S. action in protecting the island, it is hard to see what 
fault the UN can find with President Truman’s order. As 
party to the decision made at Cairo, we have a right to 
see to it that no government other than Nationalist 
China’s takes possession of Formosa by force. 


The UN itself seems to be in no position to object to 
our action. In the first place, the UN has no means at its 
disposal to prevent the Chinese Reds from taking For- 
mosa by military conquest. In the second place, before 
the UN assesses our action in defense of Formosa, it 
ought to assess the charges the Nationalist Government 
has leveled at Russia for its violation of the UN Charter 
in aiding Chinese Communists. The Formosan question 
cannot be studied in isolation from Russian aid to Mao. 

General MacArthur’s message on Formosa to the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, ordered withdrawn by President 
Truman but already published by the U.S. News for Sep- 
tember 1, pointed out in unmistakable terms how essen- 
tial Formosa is to the Western defense of the free world. 
It is inconceivable that the free world, in the United 
Nations, should make any concessions, either to Red 
China or Soviet Russia, in regard to Formosa. This would 
be turning the UN into a tool of those who have violated 
every principle it stands for. 
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Pullman Porters’ Silver Jubilee 


If you were traveling the railroads twenty-five years ago, 
you gave a tip to the Pullman porter who carried your 
baggage, made up your berth in the sleeping car and in 
general looked after your comfort. But in all probability 
you were not aware that the porter’s monthly pay was 
only $67.50, and he received that pay only when he was 
assigned to a run and actually made the run. 

Far worse than the low wages paid were the harsh work. 
ing and hiring conditions to which porters had to submit. 
Twenty-one hours out of twenty-four the porter was ex. 
pected to pay strict attention to the performance of his 
many duties; he was even held responsible for anything 
that might happen during the three hours given to rest. 
A merely fictitious plan was provided for “employe repre- 
sentation.” 

Through the efforts of their union, things are far dif. 
ferent today. The International Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters (AFL), which inaugurates its week of Silver 
Jubilee celebrations with a mass meeting in New York 
City on September 10, began with six members and now 
numbers 18,000: not only Negroes, but also Mexicans, 
Filipinos, Chinese and whites. Today, a Pullman porter 
is guaranteed a minimum monthly wage of $235. 

Greater than any economic triumphs achieved by the 
Brotherhood, however, is the outstanding moral triumph 
it represents. In its twelve-year struggle for bargaining 
rights, the Brotherhood survived every anti-labor tactic 
in the book. Its leaders—who served for the first six years 
without pay—were denounced, its members fired whole- 
sale. The Brotherhood waged a ten-year victorious battle 
for the inclusion of three little words—“sleeping-car 
employes”—in the revised Railway Labor Act of 1934, 
granting them legal recognition. Yet every one of its vic- 
tories was won without violence, calumny or strike. In the 
depths of the great depression, several persons identified 
with subversive activities tried to move in and control the 
organization, but they were repelled. 

It is not surprising, then, that His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, joined with 
President Truman, Prime Minister St. Laurent of Can- 
ada and some fifty State Governors and United States 
Senators in extending greetings to the Brotherhood at its 
jubilee. Pointing out his wide acquaintance with members 
of the Union as well as “the pleasure of a friendly asso- 
ciation with your President, A. Philip Randolph,” Cardi- 
nal Spellman declared: “It is a real pleasure to congratu- 
late all the members of your organization for your good 
achievements and your progress in many ways.” 

The Pullman Porters in their time have suffered from 
race discrimination, even to the point of lynching and 
mob violence. Yet they still believe that these problems 
can and will be solved by Americans in an American 
way, without recourse to Red techniques or to collabora- 
tion with subversives. Their organization has written a 
great and completely unique page into the history of our 
country. Its achievements stand as a living demonstration 
of what honest men can accomplish simply on the basis 
of truth and justice. 


























NOW ...an ideal way to 
BUILD YOUR SCHOOL OR PARISH LIBRARY 


Under Catechetical Guild direction the Catholic Children’s 
ThA e Book Club has expanded to include a “library service”’ 
for Catholic schools. Here at last is an easy way for 


CA TH 0 l sé the busy principal to build a well balanced library 
for children of all ages. Saves You Precious 

CHIL DREN'S Time. Assures the Best for Children! Your 
subscription to the service means that a 

eZ wide range of entertaining, educational books 
B 0 0 K Cl UY 4 for all ages are automatically selected for you 
LIBRARY each month. Selections are made by an experienced, 


SERVICE informed committee representing librarians, parents and 
teachers. 






















20% Discount... 
You Save Money! 


Books selected will range in price from $1 to $3.50 
and will be billed at 20% off retail price. You may 
order one or more subscriptions in each of the four 
classifications. 





Any book not found satisfactory may be returned. 
Subscribers who prefer to pay in advance may make 
an advance deposit—$11 for 6 months, $16.50 for 9 
months, or $22 for a year—and adjustment will be 
made at the end of the period. 


CATECHETICAL GUILD EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
147 E. Fifth St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Please enter our subscription for the Catholic Children’s Book Club Library Service 


as follows: 

No. Copies Each Month Ages 

_____Picture Book Group 6- 8 

_____Intermediate Group 9-11 Mark One 

_____Older Boys Group 12-16 _____ 9 months’ service 
Older Girls Group 12-16 _____12 months’ service 


BILLING PLANS 
_____A Plan (Deposit in advance*) 
_____B Plan (Pay as you receive books; monthly) 


*Total billings for 9 months estimated at $16.50 for each group; $22 for 16 
months. 
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UNIVERSITE LAVAL 
QUEBEC—CANADA 


Cours de Francais—Elémentaire & Intermédi- 
Com position — Traduction — 
Conversation 





Advanced Courses leading to Master’s & Doctor’s 
Degrees 


Study in true French Atmosphere 
Near Laurentian Winter Sport Center 
Profit by U. S. dollar exchange 
Tuition $300 per yr. 

Term begins Sept. 15—Apply: 


Secrétariat de la Faculté des Lettres 


Université Laval—Québec, Canada 
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ROSARY COLLEGE 
Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


Resident and Non-Resident Students 


Studies Leading to All 
Standard Liberal Arts Degrees 


Junior Year Foreign Study Plan 





in Fribourg, Switzerland 





Professional Pre-Training 
Master of Arts Degree in Library Science 


Foreign Graduate Study in Florence, Italy 





For further information, write: 
The Dean, Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois 

















CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


New Milford, Connecticut 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel. 
it is firmly established as one of the leading college 
preparatory schools of New England. Its location is 
excellent; its plant and facilities modern and com- 
plete. The course of studies covers the requirements 
for admission to all colleges, universities, and scien- 
tific schools, and its graduates have been notably 
successful in college work. Courses in Christian Doc- 
trine, Ethics, and Apologetics, are taught by our 
resident Chaplain. These, together with the perma- 
nent effect of the religious life of the School, give 
Catholic boys a sound moral preparation for a good 
life in the modern world. 

The school is conducted by Catholic laymen, under 
the patronage of the Most Reverend Bishop of Hart- 
ford. Address: 


WALTER F. SHEEHAN, Headmaster 





MT. SAINT CHARLES ACADEMY 


WOONSOCKET, 2. |. 


A Catholic Boarding School for Boys 


scheaint by 


The Brothers of the Sacred Heart 


Grades Seven through High School 





CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC, COMMERCIAL and GENERAL COURSES 





Write for Catalogue 











EMMANUEL 
COLLEGE 


A Catholic Institution 


for the 





HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 





Boston Massachusetts 
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Votre _ — Academy 


GRYMES HILL STATEN ISLAND, 


RESIDENT AND DAY SCHOOL 


Conducted by the Religious of 
The Congregation of Notre Dame 


Separate Junior Department 


High School: College Preparatory and 
General Courses 


Art, Music, Dramatics, Athletics, Riding 


Chartered by the Regents. Accredited 
by the Middle Atlantic States Association 


Ideally located overlooking New York Harbor 


Telephone Gibraltar 7-0291 
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Religion in education: 


the American tradition 
J. M. O'Neill 





Siac ITS PUBLICATION in April of this year. 
The American Tradition in Religion and Education, by 
Professor R. Freeman Butts (Beacon Press. 230p. $3). 
has elicited the enthusiastic praise of a number of edu- 
cators, and their eulogies have appeared in large adver- 
tisements for all to see. On the surface the book has the 
pretense of fairness and the externals of scholarship. In 
the circumstances, it seems in order to give the contents 
a somewhat extended review and close analysis, since 
it deals with one of the highly controverted questions of 
the day—the question of religion and education. 

In his preface Professor Butts says: “The purpose of 
this book is to present the historical evidence that should 
be taken into account when present decisions are made.” 
As one reads the text, however, it is clear that his specific 
purpose is to argue that the American tradition in re- 
ligion and education is opposed to religion in the public 
schools. and to any government aid of any kind to re- 
ligion or religious education. Since it is impossible for 
anyone to stick to historical facts to establish this thesis, 
Mr. Butts writes a rather confused argument. 

The author deals almost exclusively with the com- 
pletely ambiguous phrase, “separation of Church and 
State.” He seems at no point to recognize the ambi- 
guity of this phrase, or to realize that all Americans. 
regardless of their religious, political or educational 
philosophy, believe in the separation of Church and State. 
No Americans believe in “the union of Church and State.” 
It is about as difficult to find an American of any kind 
who would say he did not believe in the general formula, 
“separation of Church and State,” as it would be to find 
one who would say that he did not believe in “the Ameri- 
can way of life.” It is only when someone announces a 
specific interpretation or application that we enter the 
realm of controversy. 

It would take a volume at least as large as Mr. Butts’ 
work to discuss adequately even the principal errors of 
omission and interpretation and the unsupported claims 
abounding in this book. Mr. Butts brings arguments 
about the desirability of a particular measure into a dis- 
cussion of its constitutionality. In discussing the First 
Amendment, he fails to distinguish between State and 
Federal constitutional provisions. 

Since the First Amendment was designed to effect two 
specific purposes, and was clearly phrased to accomplish 
these purposes and no others, and since it had nothing 
whatever to do with State power, this particular con- 
fusion of Professor Butts is a very serious matter. The 
religious clause of the First Amendment was enacted in 
response to the resolutions and petitions of various States. 
It reads: “Congress shall make no law respecting an 


Alr, O'Neill, chairman of th2 Deparzment of Speech of 
Brooklyn College, has written Religion and Education 
Under the Constitution (Harper’s, 1949). He has prac- 
tically completed a work on Catholics and American 
Freedom, a full-scale rejoinder to Paul Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic Power, to be pub- 
lished by Harper’s early in 195!. 


establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” Fundamentally, this simply meant that the 
Congress should “keep off” the subject of “an estab- 
lishment of religion,” leaving it strictly in the hands of 
the States. Secondly, as a necessary result of this pro- 
vision (again, in response to a widespread, and in some 
places intense, desire), this phrase in the First Amend- 
ment prevented a national establishment of religion, 
since Congress could not act on the subject in any way. 

On page 67, Mr. Butts says: “At the time of the fram- 
ing of the First Amendment. the majority outlook in 
America was definitely in favor of the essential prin- 
ciples of separation of Church and State, as defined so 
clearly in Virginia.” He of- 
fers no evidence for this as- 
sertion. As a matter of fact, 
nine of the young States 
had recently had established 
churches, and only four of 
these churches had been dis- 
established at the time the 
First Amendment was adopt- 
ed. Even in the States that 
had disestablished thei: 
churches there were large 
minorities who still believed 
in State-established churches. 
In view of all this, Mr. Butts 
would have difficulty in find- 
ing any evidence at all to 
prove the thesis that the ma- 
jority in America in 1789 was opposed to State establish- 
ments of religion, or that any one in America in 1789 
believed in Mr. Butts’ idea of the meaning of “the separa- 
tion of Church and State.” 

He would also find it impossible to prove that what 
he calls the “principles of separation of Church and State, 
as defined in Virginia,” agree with his theory. There seems 
to be a widespread and absurd ass:mption that since Vir- 
ginia led in disestablishment and in provisions for re- 
ligious freedom, that State must have anticipated Jus- 
tice Rutledge’s doctrine of “complete and permanent 
separation of the spheres of religious activity and civil 
authority by comprehensively forbidding every form of 
public aid or support of religion.” The opposite is the 
truth. The historical record is full, clear, unquestionable. 
It should be read and made known rather than imagined. 





Virginia happens to be a State which has throughout 
its history most consistently and elaborately given gov- 
ernment aid to religion and religious education in vari- 
ous ways. The University of Virginia is outstanding, 
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among State universities, in its provisions for religions 
education. When the Supreme Court, in 1948, outlawed 
released time in Champaign, Illinois, on the assumption 
that such practices had been prohibited in Virginia since 
1786, Virginia was using the identical system in its pub- 
lic schools that was being outlawed in Illinois. Virginia 
is still using it in 1950. 

Professor Butts quotes from historical documents, and 
then concludes that the passages quoted mean something 
very different from what they say. This device is com. 
mon throughout the book. For instance, he quotes the 
Illinois State constitution of 1818, providing that “no 
man can of right be compelled to attend, erect or sup- 
port any place of worship, or to maintain any ministry 
against his conscience”; and that “no preference shall 
ever be given by law to any religious establishments or 
modes of worship.” After this quotation, Mr. Butts re- 
marks that these words “clearly show the intent to pre- 
vent the use of public funds for any religious group, 
an intent directly in line with the meaning of the ‘estab- 
lishment of religion’ clause of the First Amendment” 
‘emphasis added). Clearly. the quoted section says noth- 
ing about using public funds to support religious groups 
so long as there is no preference for one group over 
others. “Released time” did not compel any one to attend 
or support a place of worship, or maintain a ministry, 
or do anything else. Illinois used public funds in vari- 
ous ways to aid religious activities for well over a cen- 
tury after this constitution was adopted, in agreement 
with the policy of the Federal Government and every 
other State in the Union. The legislative and judicial 
history of Illinois shows clearly that this passage was 
not interpreted in Illinois to mean what Mr. Butts says 
was its clear intent. 


On page 105 Mr. Butts remarks that “as early [sic] 
as 1896 it was widely accepted that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment (1868) applied to the States the same protection 
of individual rights and liberties that had been applied 
to the Federal Government in the original Bill of Rights.” 
He supports this statement by a quotation from Professor 
Ames which says very much less. Even if Professor Ames 
had said directly what Professor Butts wrote, it would 
hardly constitute wide acceptance. 

As a matter of clear record, the Supreme Court has not 
yet accepted the interpretation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment given here by Mr. Butts. In Adamson vs. California 
(June, 1947), midway between the Everson and McCol- 
lum decisions, the Supreme Court took the position that 
the “Fourteenth Amendment is not a shorthand summary 
of the Bill of Rights,” but that the “due process of law” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment protects from State 
interference only “those basic freedoms which are im- 
plicit in the concept of ordered liberty.” In Wolf vs. 
Colorado (June, 1949) the Supreme Court, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter delivering the opinion, again declared that 
the Fourteenth Amendment is not “shorthand for the first 
eight Amendments of the Constitution” but that it “exacts 
from the States . . . all that is ‘implicit in the concept of 
ordered liberty.’ ” Now, voluntary religious education in 
the State public-school system was approved by the par- 
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ents of over 800 children in Champaign, Illinois, and 
disapproved by the parents of one child. It was approved 
by local school boards, by State educational authorities, 
hy the State legislature and the State Supreme Court. 
Similar programs of voluntary religious education were 
in use at the time in more than thirty other States. How 
such programs violate anything that is “implicit in the 
concept of ordered liberty,” neither Professor Butts nor 
the Supreme Court Justices have undertaken to explain. 

Professor Butts, in his historical survey, omits to men- 
tion three series of historical facts, all matters of open 
historical record, any one of which makes his position 
untenable. First, the United States Government began 
using Federal funds in support of religion on a non- 
discriminatory basis in the very first Congress (which 
wrote the First Amendment). has been doing so ever 
since, and is still doing so nearly three years after the 
McCollum decision. Second, every State in the Union. 
from the very beginning down to the present, has used 
State funds in various ways in aid of, or in cooperation 
with, religion and religious education. Third, Protestant- 
ism was an integral part of the program of most public 
schools throughout America until about 1900 (and still 
is in some places). It was outlawed in public schools by 
individual State action which had no reference either 
to the First or Fourteenth Amendments or to the State 
constitutional provisions barring a State “establishment 
of religion.” These facts alone clearly demonstrate 
that the American ¢radition of the relations of the State 


with religion is the exact opposite of the theory advanced 
by Mr. Butts. 

Professor Butts’ most original contribution to the 
attempt to make the First Amendment mean something 
that it clearly never meant to Jefferson or Madison, or 
to the men of the First Congress, is the invention of the 
phrase, “multiple establishment.” To talk of a multiple 
establishment of religion—if the centuries-old use of 
the term “establishment” by scholars, lay and religious, 
Catholic and Protestant, has any meaning—is about on 
a par with using the phrase “multiple monopoly” to indi- 
cate a monopoly of the soap industry given equally to 
all companies who ask for it. This makes no sense. 

Throughout the history of religion, both in Europe 
and in this country, an establishment of religion has 
meant a position of preference for one religion (not 
necessarily one church), and the inevitable accompany- 
ing discrimination against all other religions. Mr. Butts 
does not cite, of course, any example of the use of the 
phrase “‘an establishment of religion” by Madison, Jeffer- 
son or any historian or other scholar in which the word 
establishment is used in any other sense. The only jus- 
tification he gives for the use of his new term is to speak 
of the establishment of the Protestant religion, e.g., in 
the Constitution of South Carolina, as a “multiple estab- 
lishment” of Protestant churches, and the attempt to 
establish Christianity in Virginia (which occasioned 
Madison’s great Memorial and Remonstrance) as an 
attempt at a “multiple establishment” of the various 
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Christian denominations. But he failed to realize that 
both of these instances are clear examples of preference 
of one religious group (Protestants or Christians), and 
clear discriminations against those outside the preferred 
religions. 

In other words, these are both examples of the ancient, 
classic, universal meaning of “an establishment”: the 
preference of one religion over all other religions. The 
Virginia situation was so treated by Madison in the 
Memorial and Remonstrance, and by Jefferson when he 
said that the majority, in passing his bill for religious 
freedom, made possible by Madison’s Memorial and 
Remonstrance, “meant to comprehend, within the mantle 
of its protection, the Jew and the Gentile, the Christian 
and Mahometan, the Hindoo, and Infidel of every de- 
nomination.” 

The argument that impartial treatment of religious 
activities in education or any other area constitutes, ac- 
cording to American tradition, an establishment of re- 
ligion, remains today (in spite of Mr. Butts’ efforts) as 
devoid of any basis in fact, in language or in law as it 
has been throughout our history. 


Newman clubs—new 
tasks and opportunities 





Jerome G. Kerwin 





— THE MANY fine activities undertaken by 
bishops, priests and laymen in this country today, none 
shows more encouraging signs of success than the New- 
man Club movement. One has only to attend a national 
conference of the Federation of Newman Clubs to appre- 
ciate the exceilent work of the chaplains and the serious 
and devoted purpose of the students. Witness the last 
convention, held in Cleveland in the second week of 
June, in which close to a thousand students and eighty 
chaplains participated, along with three members of 
the hierarchy. The priest and student sessions showed 
that all involved were keenly aware of the significance 
of their work and of the problems, present and future, 
to be faced. Above all, the knowledge that many of our 
Catholic leaders in the lay apostolate and in public life 
will come from this movement is never lost sight of. Con- 
fidence in the improved standards and facilities in our 
Catholic colleges has largely quieted the old fear that 
Newman Clubs at secular schools would draw Catholic 
students towards the latter. 

American Catholics, particularly those interested in 
education and the spiritual welfare of youth, should not 
only know of the work of the Newman Clubs but should 


(Jerome G. Kerwin, Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Chicago, is the author of The Great Tradi- 
tion: The Democratic Idea.) 
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be aware also of their present problems and future pos. 
sibilities. Among the present problems three revolve 
around personnel, finance and expansion of endeavors 
into new fields. 

As in so many fields of Catholic activity, there is a 
shortage of priests. Each year it becomes more apparent 
that the work is of such a nature that a Newman Club 
chaplain must devote his efforts solely to his chaplaincy, 
else the work suffers. The idea that a priest can success- 
fully run a parish and a Newman Club at the same time 
is not justified in most cases, unless both the parish and 
the student body are small. In the State universities the 
number of Catholic students frequently runs into the 
thousands. In such cases there is work enough for a staff 
of considerable size. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF CHAPLAINS 


It is not only a question of the number of students to 
be taken care of, but also of the qualifications of the 
chaplains. Not every person in Holy Orders meets the 
requirements. A few years ago the president of one great 
secular school, when asking for a Catholic chaplain, 
told the bishop that he did not want a priest who would 
simply “dry the students’ tears and hold their hands or 
be a glad-hand artist”; he wanted, he said, a man who 
would be “the intellectual equal of any man on the fac- 
ulty”—an indication that this president’s thinking about 
Newman Clubs was keeping pace with the times. 

The older idea was that the chaplain provided spir- 
itual necessities and little more. But what are spiritual 
necessities these days? A student can be lost spiritually 
if he cannot interpret his newly acquired knowledge 
about the natural and social sciences in the light of his 
Catholic beliefs. A student is a stubborn questioner. In 
the spirit of the secular schools he may question any- 
thing that is said by teacher or fellow student. If he is 
a Catholic he is constantly on the firing line, engaged 
in tough combat with atheists, skeptics and people of 
all religious beliefs. He has to know, and his chaplain 
has to know, at least the sources of the information neces- 
sary to defend his beliefs. 

The chaplain must know the curriculum and the ap- 
proach of members of the faculty to their subjects. He 
must know the general campus life—the social situation, 
the student organizations and the important administra- 
tive officers. Especially should he know the prevailing 
attitude towards discipline on the secular campus, where 
a great latitude of freedom is permitted the student in 
order to encourage personal responsibility and self- 
discipline. It takes considerable time for some chaplains 
to accustom themselves to this environment, particularly 
if their baekground has been exclusively in Catholic 
schools. They must become part of this environment and 
give their full time to understanding it. 

For the spiritual salvation of Catholic young men and 
women at the secular schools something new is now 
urgently needed. In the early period of their existence 
social activities held the center of the stage in all Newman 
Clubs because of the restricted nature of the Clubs’ func- 
tions. The chaplains had, of course, to provide means for 
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9 x 12 inches, 32 won- 
derful full-color portraits, 
finest paper, superb type. 
Buckram, $10.00 (see spe- 
cial offer). French Moroc- 
co, $25.00. 


This beautiful new Catholic Edition 
of Oxford’s great Old Testament 
masterpiece is published, with text 
from the Douay version, in response 
to an almost universal demand from 
both Catholic clergymen and lay peo- 
ple. Every Catholic home. . . every 
library ... should have this glowingly 
realistic presentation of beloved Old 
Testament figures. 

The people of the Bible become liv- 
ing breathing beings in Guy Rowe's 


By Houston Harte and Guy Rowe 
with Preface and Imprimatur by the Bishop of Amarillo 


now-famous 32 full-color portraits. 
These superb illustrations give even 
deeper meaning to the glorious prose 
of the Douay version... the favorite 
passages that Houston Harte selected 
for INOUR IMAGE. 

You will ponder long over this mag- 
nificent book . . . one of the finest 
Oxford has ever published. By all 
means reserve a copy for yourself... 
and bear in mind that there is no 
finer gift for a Catholic friend. 


Special Pre-Publication offer! 


You save $1.50. The publication date 
is October 19th. The regular price of 
the buckram edition, in effect on that 
date, will be $10.00. All orders re- 
ceived by bookstores, or by Oxford, 
before October 19th will be subject to 
a price reduction of $1.50. INOUR 


IMAGE is a splendid value at $8.50. 
Be sure to order early. This offer ex- 
pires October 18. Reserve your copies 
of IN OUR IMAGE NOW at your 
bookstore, or, if there is no dealer 
near you, order direct from Oxford 
University Press (Address below). 
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Msgr. Knox, Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 
is the author of many outstanding religious books. 
In his new volume he deals with the many aspects of 
“enthusiasm,” in this special sense of the word... 
believing oneself to be the recipient of special divine 
communications, 

This clearly-written work, the result of years of 
painstaking research, covers the historical phases of 
“enthusiasm” with particular reference to the 17th 


by the Rt. Rey. Msgr. R. A. Knox, Ph.D. 


and 18th centuries ... a period long obscured by 
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atiendance at Mass and reception of the sacraments, and 
had to give advice on purely religious matters. The ques. 
tion inevitably arose: what should be done in the inter. 
vening time? The first answer was: bring Catholics to. 
gether to meet other Catholics. This was all good enough, 
but at the same time there were scores of organizations 
on the campus providing social functions on a scale that 
Newman Clubs could not compete with. If an attempt 
was made to compete, then al! the energies of the mem- 
bers of Newman Clubs were directed to arranging one 
social event after another. ven the spiritual side of the 
Clubs’ activities became hut an adjunct to the social life. 


New TYPES OF STUDENTS 


Now, however gradual the process, the educational 
institution is replacing the college country club. “Joe 
College” plays a much less significant role on the col- 
lege campus today than he did a decade ago. The Ameri- 
can younger generatien shows greater maturity and a 
greater seriousness of purpose when it reaches the col- 
lege age. Catholic students in ever greater numbers ask 
that special groups be organized in the Newman Clubs 
for the study of the liturgy, apologetics, philosophy, so- 
cial problems and theology. The students of the natural 
sciences show an increasing interest in seminars on sci- 
ence and philosophy. Shall we meet these needs? If we 
do meet them, how well shall we meet them? If we meet 
them half-heartedly and in a haphazard manner, the stu- 
dent will go away disgusted and we shall lose the chance 
of bringing forth a great, intelligent lay apostle. He may 
be lost to the faith forever. 

We may well consider a plan of recruiting and train- 
ing young men and women from the ranks of the students 
who would be willing to devote themselves for a few 
years after graduation to assisting the chaplain in his 
work. These might be recompensed by scholarships for 
the pursuit of graduate studies during their service. They 
might be recruited from the Opus Dei movement, which 
has recently begun its activities in this country. 

This greater activity requires more money, it is true. 
Could we call upon one of our national Catholic organ- 
izations to help in this worth-while apostolate? Excellent 
work is being carried on for the Jewish students on secu- 
lar campuses through the Hillel Foundation, supported 
by B’nai B’rith. Have we no Catholic counterpart? 

Two additional problems on the secular campuses 
face us in the immediate future. The first of these deals 
with the organization of American education on the basis 
of the so-called 6-4-4 Plan. This plan provides for six 
years of training at grade-school level, four years at 
high-school level and four years at college level. This 
arrangement brings the student to his professional studies 
two years earlier than the traditional plan. 


A few schools now operate on the new plan, the largest 
being the University of Chicago. Under this system young 
people enter college at about fourteen or fifteen and even 
at twelve or thirteen. We should labor under no illusions 
about the adoption of this plan. Circumstances, which it 
is not our intention to consider here, will briag about its 
widespread adoption in years to come. 
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From the point of view of the Newman Club chaplain 
the problem of caring for the needs of students aged 18-24 
is one thing, but the problem of taking care of the needs 
of students aged 13-16 is another matter. New methods of 
taking care of the younger group will have to be adopted. 
It is quite possible that Church authorities will have to 
be most rigorous in their prohibitions on sending these 
youths to secular schools. 
To forestall the sending of these younger people to 
the secular colleges, our Catholic colleges would show 
both foresight and wisdom in being beforehand in or- 
ganizing many of their institutions along these new lines. 
As the traditional four-year college plan, with its high 
cost of equipment for scientific courses, becomes more 
of a financial burden, it would be well if many of our 
Catholic colleges weighed the advantages of the new 
plan, giving in the new college unit the best general 
liberal-arts training to be obtained anywhere. This would 
mean, of course, throwing out pre-professional courses 
such as pre-medical, pre-legal and pre-dental, and dainty 
excresences of the academic curriculum like special 
courses in speech, stenography, home economics and the 
like. If, however, Catholic colleges—so eminently fitted 
by tradition to give the best in liberal-arts training— 
fail in this regard, then we shall have to face the prob- 
lem of what to do with the very young teen-agers at the 
secular schools. 

The second problem of the very immediate future has 
to do with graduate students. [t seems to be the general 








opinion that there is more justification for a Catholic’s 
attending a secular school at the graduate and profes- 
sional levels than at the undergraduate level. Does the 
present Newman Club set-up satisfy his needs? That he 
has special needs no one can dispute. Sometimes these 
are met by forming special Catholic groups in the pro- 
fessional and graduate schools. So far, these groups have 
not been altogether successful. The professional and 
zraduate students are very busy and very serious people. 
They have far less time for activities of an extracurricu- 
lar nature than have other students. In addition, they 
prefer to spend their time with students engaged in their 
own lines of work. Yet these students have just as many 
problems—particularly the students in the medical and 
scientific fields—as the undergraduates. The problems 
are none the less serious because the mind that grapples 
with them is more mature. 

A possible solution—which would bring benefits to 
the student and to the Church—would be the establish- 
ing of houses of study at the great secular universities. 
The first very practical problem which these centers 
could solve would be the housing of priests, who come 
in ever greater numbers to the great graduate schools 
for study. No priest should, under any circumstances, 
be housed in a nearby parish, where he is bound in one 
way or another to become involved in parish duties. 
Any such involvement constitutes a serious drawback to 
his graduate work. But it is to be hoped that the sugges- 
tion of the setting-up of such houses of study will do 
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more than meet a clerical housing problem. These cen- They should be encouraged to set forth experimentally 


ters should be staffed by clergymen with genuine schol- on this enterprise. The members of some of the order: 
arly interests who would keep constantly in touch with are already anxious to try it. 

the significant research done at the university and who It would not be rash to say that this sort of enterprise 
would pass their information back into Catholic chan- would be dear to the heart of Cardinal Newman. His own 
nels. They would also provide seminars for interested interests were very much in the advanced fields of learn. 
groups on the campus and invite eminent Catholic schol- ing. Above all, this is one way of letting our light shine 
ars frem time to time to meet local scholars in the fields at the great centers of secular learning, where ignorance 
of specialized knowledge. The houses of study could of Catholicism abounds. In the long run we suffer ag 
provide for the needs of the graduate students through much because of this unnecessary and regrettable ignor. 
adequate library facilities. Perhaps the religious orders ance as do the great non-Catholic scholars who neither 
of the Church are best equipped for this kind of endeavor. know nor recognize us. 








The context 
of violence 





jeanne LITERATURE 
Recenriy A GROUP of Californians inventoried the ANU ARTS 


acts of violence televised over six stations in one week. 
This inventory, the substance of a complaint sent to the 
Federal Communications Commission, included 91 mur- 
ders, seven stage holdups, three kidnapings, ten thefts, 
four burglaries, two cases of arson, two jailbreaks, two 
suicides, and too many cases of assault and battery to 














the art Western civilization considers most ennobling and 
most inspiring is full of violence. I would hate to have to 


emus prove that there is less violence in Shakespeare than 
I have no way of knowing exactly how the Californians’ in Hemingway, Faulkner or Cain; or that modern paint- 
complaint read, but I presume that it took exception to ing and sculpture is more violent, say, than the late me- 
the quantity of violence, as such complaints usually do. I dieval painting and sculpture in the heyday of the danse 
imagine the Californians were convinced that it is not macabre. Imagine what a violence-inventory of Paradise 
good for people, particularly children, to participate Lost, the Divine Comedy or the Bible would be! Con- 
vicariously in too much violence. I suppose they believe sider the violence in the classics of Greece and Rome. 
that violence brutalizes and inclines the witness to more These master-articulations of humanity are stout fare. 
violence. If so, they share their convictions with impres- Nor are the childhood classics that are so frequently 
sive company. Lately a great many critics have written opposed to the violent comic books nearly so caielen 
denouncing the exploitation of the appetite for violence of sweetness and light as we believe. In the best litera- 
in movies, comic books and popular fiction. : ture available for children, their so-called classics, there 
Now this exploitation is, I think, a fact. Too many is violence everywhere. The apologists for the exploiters 
movies, novels and comic books do cater to an appetite of violence in comic books and movies are right on this 
for violence. This catering, especially when it is glossed score. More blood flows in some of these charming 
over with moralistic or patriotic hypocrisy, is repre- fantasies than adults are aware of or remember. Because 
hensible. And I agree that 91 murders (to say nothing it usually flows out of the veins of wicked people—ogres, 
of the thefts, holdups, suicides, etc.) is a lot of murder. witches, bad Indians, etc.—it goes unnoticed. 
I don’t agree, however, with the conclusion which is Now the apologists for violence on all levels of art, 
implicit in this inventory and explicit in the arguments entertainment and communication are right in so far as 
of other campaigners against violence—that the correc- they are commenting on a fact. We cannot argue against 
tive is the quantitative remedy of less violence. That is, them effectively so long as we are convinced that it is the 
if the Californians could censor television to the point quantity of violence that is objectionable. Quantitatively, 
where acts of violence were shown only one-tenth as the comic books that make us uneasy with their tailored 
often, television might be a bit more wholesome than it mayhem, assault and battery are no worse than Hamlet, 
is now. I think the censors may have missed the point. the Inferno or Oedipus Rex. They might even be better. 
What we have to face up to is the fact that violence Oedipus Rex is a gory affair. The Inferno is a chamber 
always has been and always will be present in art. of horrors. At the conclusion of Hamlet there are hardly 
Whether our age is more violent than previous ages may enough live people on the stage to carry off the corpses. 
be an important question for some students of human This does not mean that we have to knuckle under to 
nature, but it is not too relevant here. The fact is that the apologists for violence. It does mean. however. that 
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we cannot let them dictate the terms of the argument. In 
that case they would be invincible. If we protest the 
quantity of violence we are beaten. The point is not 
how much violence, but the context of the violence, A 
single mildly violent act can be objectionable in a context 
where the sole function is the exploitation of sensation. 
hunger. Conversely, a succession of violent acts (Shakes. 
peare’s Lear, Greene’s Labyrinthine Ways, Malraux's 
Man’s Fate) may be unobjectionable in a context where. 
in the artist rises above the violence. 

The important thing is not the violence but the mean. 
ing of the violence. Is the violence means or end? If it is 
an end, the product is as psychologically unhealthy as all 
sentimentality (cultivation of feeling for its own sake) is 
unhealthy. If violence is only a means, then the problem 
is that of evaluating the end-product of the total work— 
including the circumstances under which the violence 
operates—and not merely the violence in and by itself. 

Certainly no one ought to agitate against a more 
wholesome art. But the advocates of a more wholesome 
art are too often led astray here—chiefly, I think, by 
failing to make the above distinction. Too often they 
identify unwholesome art with bad people doing bad and 
violent things, and so presume that wholesome art will 
be mainly concerned with good people doing good and 
nonviolent things in an atmosphere of much sweetness 
and light. 

The paradox is that, in art, evil and violence in the 
right context can add up to wholesomeness, while much 
sweetness and light and all manner of goodness can add 
up to nothing but a dreary sermonizing that defeats its 
own purpose by inducing, to borrow the title from Leslie 
Fiedler’s fine novelette, “the fear of innocence.” 

The fact is that great artists have found their inspiring 
and ennobling themes in settings shot full of violence and 
evil. This does not mean that the great artists are gener- 
ally neurotics, perverts or sadists, or that they are un- 
healthily fascinated with violence. It means that they 
are concerned with the realities of the human being’s 
situation, wherein the reach for perfection is involved 
with a great deal of violence and evil. Those who refuse 
to face this fact distort the human situation. 

There is nothing unhealthy about the reader who 
prefers to see his hero wrestle, claw. scramble and beat his 
way to some point of insight or virtue, but who is not much 
interested in contemplating that achievement apart from 
the struggle that precedes it and gives it meaning. This 
is life as the reader learns it in a world he is painfully 
familiar with. The reader has unhealthy interests when 
the only thing that interests him is the thrill of the 
jungle—the snapping of teeth and the rake of claws. 

It is true, of course, that beyond a certain point 
vicarious participation in violence is dangerous for many 
people (depending upon a complexity of factors: tem- 
perament, degree of personal destructiveness, frustra- 
tion, etc.). It is true that newspapers, radios, magazines, 
movies and television sets make it possible for the vio- 
lence-hungry (they are always hungry, never filled up) 
to feed as never before. But it is also true that the human 
being is capable of absorbing imaginatively a great deal 
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of violence without harmful effect if he is properly 
oriented and can see the violence as meaning something 
more than violence. 

When it comes to criticism, what complicates the issue 
is the reactive fear of violence that rebounds from the 
fascination with it. A fascination with violence can be 
the sign of a very disturbed personality, aud the dis. 
turbed personality learns to guard itself against the 
emergence into daylight of what is sensed, however 
vaguely, as a destructive force. The result for such people 
is that any violence becomes a violently rejected symbol 
of imminent disaster, for al] acts of violence are ominous 
growls from the jungle just outside of which they un. 
easily live. 

The point is that neither extreme of this ambivalence— 
neither the overt fascination nor the covert fascination 
that appears as violent rejection—offers a good critical 
vantage point. Since violence determines both reactions, 
it cannot be seen objectively for what it really is. Unfor. 
tunately, the violent haters of violence are likely to be 
the ones who criticize most insistently because they have 
most need to. Yet such criticism, because it is motivated 
so largely by the covert fear of attachment to what it 
consciously rejects, can be disastrous. 

To summarize, then, the exploiters of violence in 
comics, fiction, motion pictures and television are open 
to moral and psychological objection when they pander 
to a love of sensation for its own sake, not simply because 
their material contains much violence. In particular 
instances it may often be difficult to tell the healthy from 
the diseased, or the exact extent to which the otherwise 
healthy is infected. At times the violence may very subtly 
be made to appear as justifiable means. 

Fortunately, the justification in most popular art and 
entertainment is palpably crude stuff and ought to fool no 
one. Violence is done only to the bad people (with just 
enough inflicted on the good people to furnish some 
delectable righteous indignation) ; or morality or patriot- 
ism is dragged in finally by the heels to perch rather 
grotesquely on top of the bloody mess; or the whole 
butcher’s business is presented (the true-confession de- 

vice) in a non-integral moralistic framework that lets the 
deluded reader or audience enjoy the butchery with a 
“clear” conscience. 

If the objectors to violence, Californians or other- 
wise, fail to realize the difference between violence for 
its own sake and violence in a right context, they may 
achieve the censorship of violence and achieve nothing. 
They will only succeed in driving violence underground, 
and the reading or viewing public will suffer the usual 
penalty. The end result will be sentimentality instead of 
genuine feeling and healthy emotion. And art, instead of 
being a significant articulation of life, will become a 
peaches-and-cream escape from it. 

What we need is not a less violent art but an art that, 
as Bruce Marshall puts it, gets the meaning of the world 
right. Then the violence will fall into line. 


(John P. Sisk is Assistant Professor of English at Gon- 
zaga University, Spokane, Washington.) 
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Some teaching theories 





OUR CHILDREN AND OUR 
SCHOOLS 





By Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Simon & 
Schusier. 510p. $4 


The experiment in education tried out 
in certain New York City public ele- 
mentary schools fo. the past six years 
by the members of the Workshop 
Group is recounted in these pages by 
the chairman of the Bank Street 
Schools. 

The Workshop in education is a mod- 
ern device for teachers to study and 
work together toward the solution of 
their common and individual problems. 
The Bank Street Schools, a private insti- 
tution for teacher education, was in- 
yited, in 1943, to participate in a Work- 
shop arrangement with these New York 
public schools in an attempt to incor- 
porate some recent findings into the 
general educational picture. The phi- 
losophy, the procedures, the day-by-day 
progress, the implications of this study 
are given in Our Children and Our 
Schools. 

“Schools are real and important parts 
of children’s lives,” and “schools have 
the twofold job of providing a good life 
for the children as children and there- 
by preparing them for a good life at an 
adult level”: such are the assumptions 
on which the Workshop functioned. 
To achieve these ideals the Workshop 
personnel moved cautiously with small 
groups of teachers. It induced them 
gradually to abandon outmoded prac- 
tices and to substitute more enlight- 
ened insights into the behavior of 
children and their ways of learning and 
to provide the means of implementing 
the newer concepts of education. 

Teachers were led to accept the or- 
ganic concept of development, i.e., that 
a child (a human being) reacts as a 
whole and can not be compartmental- 
ized. For this reason, experience—im- 
mediate and first-hand—is cited as the 
best means of learning. An experience 
should be related to the child as a 
child in the modern complicated world 
of people, the earth and machines. It is 
stressed that learning comes from con- 
tact and interpretation which make the 
experience part of the child himself. 

Our Children and Our Schools is, in- 
deed, a good book. The idea of schools 
offering a program based upon the 
needs of children and with an eye to- 
ward emargence from immaturity into 
constantly more mature levels of growth 
is sound. The author espouses the prin- 
ciple of acceptance of and respect for 
an individual as a personality, which is 
so fundamental to democracy. She 
foresees a transition period which will 
shift educational leadership from the 
administrators to the teachers, the real 
professional workers. 


A fault of the book, one all too com- 
mon in books on education, lies in its 
length and its detail. Perhaps steno- 
graphic reports are necessary to clarify 
the methods of a Workshop group, but 
they do not add to the interest of the 
reading. Also, it is strange to find a 
book of this nature with no index. 

This reviewer considers Our Children 
and Our Schools a clear enunciation of 
present educational theories and a use- 
ful exposition of procedures designed 
to make these hypotheses workable. 

Marcaret Scott LIENERT 


Is democracy enough? 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
PRACTICAL INTELLIGENCE 


By R. Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, 
Kenneth D. Benne and B. Othanel 
Smith. Harper. 303p. $4 


First issued in 1943 under the title, 
The Discipline of Practical Judgment 
in a Democratic Society, this is one of 
a series of recent volumes in which edu- 
cators manifest an interest in the ethi- 
cal side of life and education. This 
trend is a cause for both rejoicing and 
misgiving: for rejoicing, because it is 
an acknowledgment of the incomplete- 
ness of “neutral” secular education; 
for misgiving, because the ethic advo- 
cated by secular educators is a 
nonreligious, relativistic ‘“democratic” 
morality. 

The authors of this volume develop 
as one of their major theses the in- 
adequacy of the scientific method in 
questions of value and conduct. Sci- 
ence, they say, is factual, not norma- 
tive. It tells what is, not what should 
be. Science is limited to the indicative 
mood, whereas the ethical and social 
crises of life demand thinking and will- 
ing in the optative and imperative 
moods as well. Not by dispassionate 
study of facts alone, but by passionate 
and rational pursuit of ideals is civili- 
zation preserved and advanced. The 
authors would supplement scientific 
method with a method of practical 
judgment attuned to democracy. This 
is the method of discussion and con- 
sensus, with democracy as both goal 
and guide. The aim of their methodol- 
ogy is an “uncoerced community of 
persuasion.” 

The enthusiasm of these educators 
for social democracy, their militant 
concern for the underprivileged and 
their impatience with selfishness and 
prejudice as bases for practical judg- 
ments are commendable and Christian 
in spirit. But one fears that with them, 
as with so many modern liberals, de- 
mocracy is substituted for religion, and 
truth is supplanted by “community of 
persuasion.” Ignoring the lofty histori- 
cal role of religion, they hail democ- 
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racy as “the greatest of all human 
persuasions”; and their norm for the 
rightness of judgments (and conse- 
quently of truth) is the way such judg- 
ments “contribute to.the eventual dem- 
ocratic community of persuasion.” 
However well such a norm may work 
in large areas of political and social 
judgment, one has only to think of such 
ethical issues as divorce, birth control 
and euthanasia to realize that un- 
coerced community of persuasion can 
be wrong. It should seek truth; it does 
not make truth. 

The Catholic Church has long con- 
tended that teaching cannot be restricted 
to sterile facts. Education necessarily 
involves values, a philosophy of life 
and the bases of moral conviction. Sec- 
ular educators have insisted for a cen- 
tury or more that such matters should 
be left to the home and church. Now 
they see the tragic inadequacy of 
amoral education, and they are about 
to introduce a greater tragedy and a 
greater source of conflict than we have 
hitherto seen in American education— 
a public-school morality, a morality 
divorced from religion, based upon a 
purely secular and shifting foundation 
—community of persuasion. But God 
will never acknowledge a plebiscite on 
the Ten Commandments. 

Cartes F. Donovan, S.J. 


Is democracy religion? 





IDEAS AND MEN 





By Crane Brinton. Prentice-Hall. 587p. 
$6 


“Some unfinished business,” the title of 
Brinton’s last chapter, would be per- 
haps the best title of his book, which, 
in the subtitle, is called “The Story of 
Western Thought.” It is certainly not a 
“kind of guidebook,” as the author sug- 
gests in the introduction to his bibli- 
ography. It leaves the common reader 
less sure of the implications of the 
past than he had been before. But it 
has one outstanding quality: the frank- 
ness of its author’s thought. Having set 
out in search of the roots of contem- 
porary civilization, Brinton wrote his 
book as someone discussing his at- 
tempts to reach truth, not as a teacher 
expounding a doctrine. And that is 
what makes the book rather appealing. 
Reading it we are confronted with all 
the difficulties a modern student—and 
even a scholar—has in considering the 
enigmas of history, and we can study 
them with him. 
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There are, first of all, some misin- 
formations and shortcomings which do 
a lot to obstruct the author’s way to 
truth. It is perhaps unimportant if one 
supposes that Judas Iscariot was the 
thirteenth apostle—although a_profes- 
sor at Harvard should know better— 
but it is certainly of some importance 
if one thinks that original sin was a 
sexual sin. Even the most radical adepts 
of “higher criticism” did not doubt the 
authenticity of the Genesis text which 
affirms that it was the sin of pride. 
Pride—as well as fear—is the opposite 
of love. Had Brinton known that, he 
would have found the basic tradition 
which connects Genesis with the Book 
of Job and with the New Testament. 


to the Jewish social law which he ig- 
nores, but which is certainly more 
worthy of study than the formal] perfec- 
tions of the Roman law. He would then 
be better equipped to understand the 
opposition between the Church and the 
medieval sects which aimed not only at 
the restoration of humility—as did St. 
Francis of Assisi and many others 
whom the Church approved—but also 
at the annihilation of creative activity, 
that activity which rises from love. 
And, what is most important, Brinton 
would then understand that the idea of 
education is one of the main ideas of 
Christian civilization. As things stand, 
the word “education” has not even 
found a place in the index of the book. 

Here we reach Brinton’s major difh- 
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culties. The Christian gentleman, he 
says, as distinct from the Greek gentle. 
man, must extend aristocratic standards 
to a democracy. And democracy, not 
Christianity, is the idea which gradually 
attracts all his attention. No definition 
of democracy is suggested, however, 
before we come to the pages dealing 
with the Enlightenment and before we 
find that Brinton has refused to follow 
the positivist path in deducing modern 
democracy from enlightened rationa]- 
ism. But having thus pushed aside one 
false explanation of democracy, so com- 
mon in our schools, Brinton conceives 
the idea that perhaps democracy does 
not even depend on the rationality of 
men. He concludes his book by affirm. 
ing that democracy is a kind of trans. 
cendental religion, such religion as the 
Fascist sociologist Pareto, whom Brin. 
ton admires, would shelve among his 
“residua.” He even declares that if 
democracy were to mean anything s0 
“unnatural to Western intellectuals as 
intellectual agreement,” it would be 
“all up with democracy.” 

It is in these lines that the impre- 
cision of Brinton’s thought is most 
apparent. He is right in affirming that 
reason is unable to eliminate each 
man’s conviction that he has a person- 
ality of his own. But if anyone tries to 
use his reason in such an impossible 
way, it does not mean that it is the 
normal way of using it. Nor is the 
“rationalist” belief—that man can ulti- 
mately understand everything as he 
understands an arithmetical problem— 
identical with the normal intellectual 
activity of man. Does Brinton not see, 
for instance, that in accepting a “be- 
lief” in democracy, he actually dem- 
onstrates a kind of assent which has 
always been one of the cornerstones of 
the Christian philosophy? 

It is rather a pity that a book full of 
bright ideas—such as the analysis of 
connections between Darwinism and ex- 
treme nationalism and between Calvin- 
ism and Marxism, or the criticism of 
Marx’s use of history as a cosmology— 
has not been founded on the recognition 
of the full character of human culture. 
Perhaps nowhere is this “unfinished” 
aspect of Brinton’s work so evident as 
in the lines where he defends Raphael 
against the critics of the Renaissance. 
“It is,’ he affirms, “chiefly because we 
exaggerate the otherworldliness of the 
Middle Ages that we find Renaissance 
art so fresh, so human.” And yet the 
very opposite is true. It is because the 
medieval artists were very much of the 
real world and so very human, it is 
because they saw the sorrows and the 
love in the faces they portrayed, and 
it is because Raphael was extremely 
otherworldly, seeing nothing but ab- 
stract, distilled beauty in his subjects, 
that we are aware of the deep separat- 
ing abyss. BoupaNn CHUDOBA 
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yALUE: A COOPERATIVE INQUIRY 





Edited by Ray Lepley. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 487p. $6 
This volume contains in its first part 
fourteen essays by different authors, 
while the second part is dedicated to 
criticisms and rejoinders. The beok is 
indicative of the prominence which the 
“value” problem has assumed at pres- 
ent—and which it certainly deserves. It 
js impossible within the limits of a 
review to evaluate the different contri- 
butions separately. The essays—diver- 
gent as they are—give only the views 
of one particular school, that of Instru- 
mentalist Naturalism, a school which 
considers itself the one most represen- 
tative for American thought of today, 
and probably with right. There is, how- 
ever, a certain trend towards semantics 
in evidence in the volume, and a blend- 
ing of these two philosophical currents 
seems to emerge. 

This symposium on Value has at its 
basis a set of questions raised by John 
Dewey in an article which first ap- 
peared in 1944 in The Journal of 
Philosophy (“Some Questions about 
Value”). The article, reprinted in its 
entirety in the introduction, limits from 
the outset the scope as well as the out- 
look of the “cooperative inquiry.” The 
most important limitation, it seems to 
this reviewer, is expressed in a foot- 
note to Dewey’s article: “The view that 
gives value a transcendent character 
has been omitted, so what is said will 
not appeal to those who hold that 
view.” It is, in fact, curious to notice 
that all the authors, as if hitting some 
magic wall, shrink back each time 
when the question of the real objec- 
tivity of values presents itself. And vet, 
it is the question. 

A characteristic example of the pre- 
vailing approach may be found in 
Campbell Garnett’s essay “Intrinsic 
Good: Its Definition and Referent.” It 
holds that the distinction between utili- 
tarian goods and intrinsic goods is only 
apparent—all goods must be interpreted 
as instruments. At this point is tacitly 
introduced, as an unacknowledged ab- 
solute, the concept of “personal devel- 
opment.” With the help of this concept 
Professor Garnett attacks the most cru- 
cial problem of the entire value-discus- 
sion, moral obligation. “I feel that I 
ought” means “a constraint to which 
we can be blind or disobedient only at 
the cost of some stultification or dis- 
tortion in the development of our own 
personalities” (p. 90). 

This explanation still leaves unex- 
Plained why I ought to do certain 
things, for it considers the obligation 
as something conditioned: if I want to 
develop my personality, then I must do 
this and that. Suppose, however, some- 

one says: I prefer to have a good time 
rather than to develop my personality. 


What happens when I feel that it is my 
obligation to sacrifice myself? There 
then remains no personality to be de- 
veloped. The Socrates of Plato’s dia- 
log Gorgias has given the answer to 
this question, and it has beeome a part 
of our most precious heritage. 

It is, in truth, no exaggeration to say 
that a civilization is doomed when it 
gives up understanding and acknowl- 
edging the absolute character of moral 
obligations. This is why it is an alarm- 
ing sign that the Instrumentalist school 
is to be considered most representative 
of American thought of today. 

Surprising to the reader of the vol- 
ume is this: there is much sharpness, a 
great deal of interesting discussion, but 
very little of the spirit of unbiased ob- 
jective inquiry, very little philosophical 
analysis of facts and phenomena. Tacit 
presuppositions dominate the course of 
thought, and this presence of a taboo 
makes the study of the volume rather 
depressing. For it is the justification of 
the presuppositions which is the truly 
important point. Here is a challenge 
for “objectivistic” philosophers. An 
open-minded, point-by-point discussion 
of the basic problems between “Instru- 
mentalists” and “Objectivists” would 
be most desirable and of more than 
academic interest. 

BaALpuIN SCHWARZ 








CATHOLIC LIBRARY PRACTICE 





Edited by Brother David Martin, C.S.C. 
University of Portland Press. Vol. II. 
276p. $3.75 


Here is a collection of essays which 
deserves a wider audience than its title 
seems likely to attract. Rev. Harold C. 
Gardiner’s analytical study, “Books and 
Reading in the Future of America,” of- 
fers a challenge to thoughtful laymen 
no less than to librarians. For writers, 
reviewers and readers of reviews, N. 
Elizabeth Monroe’s “Catholic Book Re- 
viewing” sets objective standards for 
evaluation based on sound philosophy. 
Sister Mary Joseph’s sketch of “The 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors” 
will appeal to the literary-minded in 
general and perhaps to Catholic Ac- 
tionists in particular. Outside the li- 
brary field it is possible that there 
exists no wide understanding of experi- 
ments in bibliotherapy. Clara J. Kircher 
discusses teehnique and application in 
*“Bibliotherapy and the Catholic Schoo] 
Library.” Sister Mary Jean’s embarrass- 
ing questions and her forthright sug- 
gestions in “The Illustration of Catholic 
Children’s Books” should reach the 
Catholic publisher before they are read 
by the children’s librarians whose own 
hazy findings they crystallize. 
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IONA COLLEGE 


A Catholic College for Men—Founded in 1940 


Chartered by the Regents of New York to 
confer degrees in Arts, Science, and Business 
Administration. 


DEGREES 


B. A.—liberal arts program, teacher training, 
pre-professional curricula; B. S.—majors in 
the physical sciences and mathematics; 
B. B. A.—specialization in accounting, eco- 
nomics, finance, marketing and retailing. 


A small college enjoying the atmosphere of a 
beautiful suburban community and the bene- 
fits of the great metropolis; campus half hour 
from N.Y.C.; boarding facilities available in 
private homes near campus. 


Conducted by Christian Brothers 
of Ireland. For further information 


address: REGISTRAR. 
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School of Business 
Administration 


Address the Registrar 





2645 Hudson Boulevard 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 























GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 





Standard Course in Arts and 
Seiences, pre-medical, journal- 
ism, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, library science, 
fine arts. Unusually beautiful 


location, Extensive campus. 





FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





on Hudson 
Highland Falls, N. Y. 


Ladycliff 
College 








A COLLEGE FOR THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS 


Incorporated under Laws of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York 


Four Year Course Leading to Degrees 
in Arts, Science, Education 





Ladycliff CL cademy 
for G irls 
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The articles on reference icojs. micro- 
fhm, periodicals, pamphiets, public re- 
jations, library layout are technical. 
Yet even here the layman's interest 
will be nudged. It should be gratifying 
to readers of this Review to learn, 
throngh Sister M. Norberta’s “Catholic 
Periodicals in the College Library,” that 
America heads the list of magazines 
subscribed to by libraries polled in 
her survey. Some of them, however, will 
share the author’s bewilderment on 
fnding that the Latin Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis is taken by twenty-five out of 
fifty-five women’s colleges, “unreadable 
as its contents must be to under- 
graduate girls.” 

The historian will appreciate and 
perhaps find the germ of an idea or 
two for original work in Brother A. 
Thomas’ “The Catholic Newspaper” 
and Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy’s “Catho- 
lic Archives and Their Preservation.” 
Possibly some helpful librarians will 
draw the attention of priests to “The 
Pastor’s Library,” by Rev. James J. 
Kortendick, and of Mothers Superior 
to “The Convent Library,” by Sister 
M. Florence. 

Most of the essays have exhaustive 
and valuable bibliographies. Brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the contributors 
are provided. There is a detailed in- 
dex. 

Volume I of this work was published 
in 1947 ($2.75), by Brother David Mar- 
tin, Librarian of the University of 
Portland, and covered such topics as 
school, college and seminary libraries. 
training for librarianship, Catholic pub- 
lishing. ETHNA SHEEHAN 





THE ORIGINS OF MODERN | 
SCIENCE. (1300-1800) 


By H. Butterfield. G. Bell & Sons. Lon- 
don. 217p. $2.50 


This book consists of a series of lec- 
tures on the history of science which 
inaugurated the teaching of that topic 
on a regular footing at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. For those familiar with the 
work of Sir William C. Dampier. this 
volume might be considered an ex- 
panded treatment of the period dealt 
with in chapters two to five of his His- 
tory of Science, now in its fourth edi- 
tion. 

Reviewing Aristotle’s Physics on the 
nature of motion, the author retells in 
a reasonably objective manner the 
birth and growth of the ideas which 
were the basis of the Copernican sys- 
them. His attitude towards the Galileo 
controversy is well indicated by his 
closing words on the “dialogues”: “We 
can better understand also, if we can- 
not condone, the treatment which Gali- 
leo had to suffer from the Church for a 
Presumption which in his dialogues on 
‘The Two Principal World-Systems’ he 
had certainly displayed in more ways 
than one.” 
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A HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY 


By Frederick Copleston, S.J. 
GREECE AND ROME 


“A detailed, clear, and judicious ac- 
count of ancient philosophy from the 
Presocratics down to Neoplatonism, based on an adequate knowledge of the sources 
and of the most important secondary literature.’’—Journo! of Philosophy. $4.00 


VOLUME Il: AUGUSTINE TO SCOTUS An outhoritative survey of the 


schools of Western thought from 
the Partistic period: and St. Augustine through the Carolingian renaissance, St. Bona- 
venture and St. Thomas Aquinas to Duns Scotus. The work is designed to be a standard 
historical textbook for all Christian students of philosophy. $4.50 


VOLUME |: 


SCRIPTURE TEXTBOOKS 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 
By Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 





“The Old Testament presented in the form of 
o historical narrative that unites all the books 
sharing in the exposition of the entire span of 
time ‘from Creation to Christmas’. Written for young people, the text is clearly set 
down in interesting and readily understandable language thot makes it quite suitable 
for its purpose as a textbook.’’—Dominicana. po. $1.25 cl. $2.50 


THE KINGDOM OF PROMISE 4 study for young students of the unity of 
By R. A. Dyson, S.J., ond sacred history and of the sacred books 
Rev. A. Jones showing that Catholic Christianity is the 

legitimate heir of the true Israel. It is a 
coherent summary of factual and doctrinal history of two elements acting and reacting 
upon one another to produce the fullness of time. pa. $1.25 cl. $2.50 


THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT “A presentation of the sig- 


By Sebastian Bullough, O.P. nificance, story, and exegesis 
of the texts of the Acts of 


the Apostles which relate the life of the Church . . . It is intended as a compilation 
of biblical, doctrinal, liturgical, and historical data ultimately aimed to instill greater 
knowledge and love of God and His Church.”—The Voice. pa. $1.25 cl. $2.75 


ST. PAUL AND APOSTOLIC WRITINGS 
By Sebastian Bullough, O.P. 





“This is c comprehensive trea- 

tise on St. Paul and his writ- 

ings. The life and works of 

St. Paul, one of the greot Christian Catholic saints and heroes, should appeal to the 

younger generation . . . fothers of the new generation will find much to ponder in 

this textbook.’The Toblei. po. $1.50 cl. $3.00 
At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


- 








Fit into any curriculum! Of interest to any age! Increase spiritual and cultural 


Script by Reverend William J. Gibbons, S.J. 


OUTSTANDING FILM STRIPS 


knowledge 
LENGTH—MASS—TIME 


Black and white film strips. 
56 Frames. $3.00 Part I—Length: 50 frames. $3.00 


HOLY YEAR 1950 


Black and White. 





Vividly and comprehensively depicts the complete history 
of the Holy Year from the Proclamation of the first one 
in 1800 by Pope Clement VI to and including the 1950 
Holy Year and visit to Holy Places in Rome. A film 
strip you will always remember! 


UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE 


“Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself” 
mies | by Reverend William J. Gibbons, S.J. 
Black and White. 80 Frames. $4.00 
Forcefully brings forth the lesson that while, because of 
physical environment and other living conditions, men 
came to differ in skull formation, hair texture, and most 
of all in skin color, they are everywhere the same in 
their innermost being. 


MIRACLE OF THE SOUL 
Script by Reverend William J. Gibbons, S.J. 
Black and White. 63 Frames. $3.00 
Brings strikingly forth the penetrating lesson on the 
value of man’s soul, as compared with material 
value of the component parts of man’s 


CULTURAL FILMS INCORPORATED 


Part |i—Mass (weight); 53 frames. $3.00 

Part 111—Time; 52 frames. $3.00 

Complete Set of 3 strips, $7.50 
Forcefully and visually, each one of these film strips 
brings to the ig ee amazing historical development 
in measurement the basic principle that 
MEASURE IS TO COMPARE. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN OPTICS 


Full Color Film Strip. 70 Frames. $7.50 


A complete study of reflection, of flat, spherical and 
other kinds of mirrors. Many optical experiments in 
unusually beautiful, striking color pictures and diagrams 
accompanied by concise, self-explanatory texts. 


The necessity of manuals has been eliminated by 
making all of our film strips self explanatory. 


Ask for Free Illustrated Folder 
SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


62 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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SUBSCRIBERS GET 
THESE RELEASES 


Visual Sets 


The Way of the Cross 


. $ 5.00 


The Stations of the Cross 
The Seven Sacraments... . . $ 5.00 
The Altar Boy........ .. $10.00 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass . .$15.00 
The Prayers . .$12.00 
Pius XIl and His Children . $375 
Audio-Visual Sets 
eee $20.00 
Saints and Sanctity............... $12.50 
The Wonder Worker .... $15.00 
Se eer $15.00 
love Gedl ......... . $15.06 
including . . 

The Way, The Truth, and The Life 

Part one .... sie $25.00 
All films and albums listed here are 
MR eC iiam ob den.s uve awe $157.25 
AIS POR. ........ . .$115.00 


UNDER OUR SUBSCRIPTION PLAN! 


Catholic Visual 
Shows the Vay ! 


The quality of our productions cannot be gauged 
by reference to any other audio-visual aids cur- 
rently on the market. Our filmstrips and drama- 
tized recordings are not a sideline or an experi- 


ment; they are the result of the professional 
efforts of educators, writers, artists and actors 
with years of experience in the audio-visual 
field. It is commonly agreed that C.V.E. pro- 
ductions constitute the standard by which all 
visual and audio-visual sets must be judged. 
e 
THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE 
An audio-visual adaptation of the 
Baltimore Catechism. 
sponsored by 
ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
UNIT I—THE CREED 
Part 1 The Purpose of Man’s Existence $25.00 


revised 


Part 2 The Perfections of God........ $ 9.00 
Part 3 The Holy Trinity............... $ 9.00 
(Parts 2 and 3 for Release Soon) 

@ 


forthcoming release . . . 

MOTHER SETON Audio-Visual 
The life and works of the beloved foundress 

of the Daughters of Charity in the United States. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 





CATHOLIC VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


15 BARCLAY ST. (WOOLWORTH BUILDING), NEW YORK 7, N. Y., WO 2-5067 
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Rochester 18, New York 


Conducted by 


Sisters of St. Joseph 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
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Liberal Arts—Science—Education 


Art—Music—Speech and Dramatics 


Secretarial Science—Social Service 


Nursing—Medical Technology 
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The contribution of William Harvey 
towards the formulation of the pring. 
ple of conservation of energy is consid. 
ered less revolutionary than his disgoy. 
ery of the circulation of the blood. This, 
as well as the many other results of 
experimental observation in the fields 
of medicine and astronomy, gave Francis 
Bacon the reason for his statement that 
men ought to “throw aside all thought 
of philosophy, or at least to expect but 
little and poor fruit from it, until an 
approved and careful natural and Ex. 
perimental History be prepared and 
constructed.” Bacon’s position is well 
evaluated and by no means _ overesti. 
mated. 

Descartes’ Discourse on Method is put 
in its proper perspective as merely an 
introduction to the three treatises, the 
Dioptric, the Meteors and the Geome. 
try. The relation of Kepler’s work to 
that of Newton and the place of other 
contributors to the theory of gravita. 
tion are well delineated. 

One of the best chapters outlines the 
influence of the French in the swing. 
back of the pendulum from overem. 
phasis on the experimental to a resur- 
gence of the philosophical approach to 
the problems of the universe which oc- 
curred from the mid-seventeenth to the 
mid-eighteenth century. 

The last chapter purports to show 
how men’s minds were prepared for 
Darwin’s Origin of Species by the 
writings of such men as John Ray, 
Georges de Buffon, Lamarck and 
Cuvier. Joun S. O’Conor 





A ANTHON Y TROLLOPE 





By Beatrice Curtis Brown. English 
Novelists Series. Alan Swallow. 107p. 


$2 
MARIA EDGEWORTH 


By P. H. Newby. English Novelists 
Series. Alan Swallow. 98p. $2 


The extent of the current Trollope re- 
vival may perhaps best be gauged by 
its having brought forth cheap student 
editions of hitherto unavailable novels. 
When the wall of academic seclusion 
has been thus breached the seriousness 
of any literary phenomenon can no 
longer be doubted. Beatrice Curtis 
Brown’s informed and solidly judicious 
analysis is the latest addition to the 
steadily mounting tide of criticism 
which has in our time given to Trollope 
a stature quite beyond that accorded 
him by his own age. 

Yet this study is not meré panegyric. 
One of Trollope’s major defects is idet- 
tified as ‘“‘metaphysical” obtuseness. 
“He was not even interested in ideas 
as such, but only in ideas as they could 
be, as it were, synthesized from human 
action. He was more aware of the world 
than of the universe.” 
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And his intellectual limitations were 
matched, the critic notes, by stylistic 
. reading some of his more 
deeply charged descriptive or medita- 
tive passages, one is inclined to feel 
that his style was too weak to support 


ones: *- 


his imagination. . . . His diction served 
him wonderfully well on the plains but 
it could not carry him up the moun- 
aiiiGsiss = 

But if there are no false claims, Trol- 
lope’s undeniable merits are amply 
recognized. His gift for dialog, his 
sense of the dramatic, his grasp of 
background are all indicated and illus- 
trated. These, of course, are important 
aspects of Trollope’s art. But greater 
than these and basic to his success was 
Trollope’s faith in man and in man’s 
significance. He was very nearly the 
last of the nineteenth-century novelists 
to escape the malaise of the mechanico- 
modernistic age that was to be. This, 
too, the critic has seen: “It is this sense 
of the importance of human activity 
which, in the last analysis, makes 
Anthony Trollope’s writings non-triv- 
mins 

The fragile figure of Maria Edge- 
worth shares with her robustious father, 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, the focus 
of P. H. Newby’s essay. The collabora- 
tion of father and daughter in the 
works which bear her name was based 
upon one of the most charming family 
relationships in literary history. Over- 
shadowed by the greater figure of Jane 
Austen, Miss Edgeworth had her own 
triumphs. She won hyperbolical praise 
from Ruskin and Macaulay, but, most 
important to her, was the admiration 
of the great Sir Walter Scott, who re- 
mained her hero. It is too much to hope 
for an Edgeworth revival to parallel 
that of Trollope, but this thoughtful 
evaluation may lead old readers to re- 
view, and young readers to make ac- 
quaintance with, the quaintly flavor- 
some pages of this neglected but not 
negligtble novelist. 

It is a pleasure to write again that 
the new volumes of this series maintain 
the high technical level of their pred: 
ecessors. Their sharp critica] discrimi- 
nation, their clean-cut prose, their free- 
dom from the critical jabberwocky so 
prevalent in contemporary American 
criticism make them welcome additions 
to any discerning reader’s library. 

MICHAEL F. MALONEY 





THE HISTORY OF THE POPES 
FROM THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES: Volume XXXV: Benedict XIV 
(1740-1758) 


By Ludwig von Pastor. Translated by 
E. F, Peeler. Herder. 516p. $5 





Here is the English translation of sec- 
tion I, Part I. of the concluding volume 
of the German edition of what is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important 
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“If my requests are heard, 
RUSSIA WILL BE CONVERTED 
and there will be peace.” 


Our Blessed Mother 


Said at Fatima: 





LEAFLETS 
No. of 
Copies: 


OUR LADY APPEARS AT FATIMA, 6 page leaflet with chart of First Saturdays. 
100 for 35¢. 1,000 for $3.00. 





—____ACTS OF CONSECRATION AND REPARATION AND LITANY TO THE IMMACU- 
LATE HEART OF MARY, 4 page leaflet. 100 for 35¢. 1,000 for $3.00. 


THE HEART OF THE MESSAGE, 8 page leaflet explaining devotion to the Im- 
maculate Heart. 100 for $1.00. 1,000 for $6.00. 





NOVENA PRAYER and FAVORITE PRAYERS of the Children of Fatima. 4 page 
leaflet. 100 for 35¢. 1,000 for $3.00. 





BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS 


THE CHALLENGE OF FATIMA by Raphael Grashoff, C.P. Every thinking man 
and woman should read this. Illustrated with photos. 84 pages. 25¢ a copy. 
5 copies $1.00. 100 copies $18.00. 





THINKING WITH THE ROSARY. Seven sets of meditations on the Mysteries of 
the Rosary. 10¢ a copy. 12 copies $1.00. 





THE MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY by Dom Columbo Marmion, O.S.B. A full 
page meditation on each Mystery of the Rosary. 10¢ a copy. 12 copies $1.00. 





—____ATTAR FROM MARY’S ROSARIUM by Rev. Alexis L. Hopkins. A meditation 
on each mystery of the Rosary. 5¢ a copy. 20 copies $1.00. 


NOVENA DEVOTIONS TO THE IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY. Novena Prayers 
and hymns for public Novena Services. Pauses marked for public recitation. 
10¢ a copy. 12 copies $1.00. 





OUR LADY OF FATIMA’S PEACE PLAN FROM HEAVEN. A powerfully written 
message about what Our Lady asked for at Fatima. 32 pages. 206 copies 
$1.00. 100 copies $4.00. 





BOOKS 


THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA by Mary Fabyan Windeat?. An authentic account 
of the happenings ot Fatima. Cloth binding $2.00 a copy. 
Paper binding $1.00 a copy. 








FATIMA WEEK SERMONS. 39 sermons were preached on Our Blessed Mother, 
her message at Fatime, and the Rosary during the now famous Fatima 
Week at St. Meinrad’s Abbey. 168 pages. $1.00 a copy. 





sseveecssseucesecsesssssssssssssQRDER BLANK eecocccccccccccnccuscnccesceccnue 


l enclose $_____-______ for the above order. Please send te: 


Name 


Address. an 











City & State ata 
Mail to THE GRAIL Office 





ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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The articles on reference tools. micro- 
fim, periodicals, pamphlets, public re- 
jations, library layout are technical. 
Yet even here the layman's interest 
will be nudged. It should be gratifying 
to readers of this Review to learn, 
throvgh Sister M. Norberta’s “Catholic 
Periodicals in the College Library,” that 
America heads the list of magazines 
subscribed to by libraries polled in 
her survey. Some of them, however, will 
share the author's bewilderment on 
finding that the Latin Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis is taken by twenty-five out of 
fifty-five women’s colleges, “unreadable 
as its contents must be to under 
graduate girls.” 

The historian will appreciate and 
perhaps find the germ of an idea or 
two for original work in Brother A. 

homas’ “The Catholic Newspaper” 
and Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy’s “Catho- 
lic Archives and Their Preservation.” 
Possibly some helpful librarians will 
draw the attention of priests to “The 
Pastor’s Library,” by Rev. James J. 
Kortendick, and of Mothers Superior 
to “The Convent Library,” by Sister 
M. Florence. 

Most of the essays have exhaustive 
and valuable bibliographies. Brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the contributors 
are provided. There is a detailed in- 
dex. 

Volume I of this work was published 
in 1947 ($2.75), by Brother David Mar- 
tin, Librarian of the University of 
Portland, and covered such topics as 
school, college and seminary libraries, 
training for librarianship, Catholic pub- 
lishing. EtHNA SHEEHAN 





THE ORIGINS OF MODERN 
SCIENCE (1300-1800) 


By H. Butterfield. G. Bell & Sons. Lon- 
don. 217p. $2.50 


This book consists of a series of lec- 
tures on the history of science which 
inaugurated the teaching of that topic 
on a regular footing at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. For those familiar with the 
work of Sir William C. Dampier, this 
volume might be considered an ex- 
panded treatment of the period dealt 
with in chapters two to five of his His- 
tory of Science, now in its fourth edi- 
tion. 

Reviewing Aristotle’s Physics on the 
nature of motion, the author retells in 
a reasonably objective manner the 
birth and growth of the ideas which 
were the basis of the Copernican sys- 
them. His attitude towards the Galileo 
controversy is well indicated by his 
closing words on the “dialogues”: “We 
can better understand also, if we can- 
not condone, the treatment which Gali- 
leo had to suffer from the Church for a 
presumption which in his dialogues on 
‘The Two Principal World-Systems’ he 
had certainly displayed in more ways 
than one.” 














c a 
A HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY 


By Frederick Copleston, S.J. 
VOLUME |: GREECE AND ROME "A detailec. cleor, ond judicious oc 
count of ancient philosophy from the 


Presocratics down to Neoplatonism, based on an adequate knowledge of the sources 
and of the most important secondory literature.”"—Journe! of Philosophy $4.00 


VOLUME Ii: AUGUSTINE TO SCOTUS An ovthoritative survey of the 


schools of Western thought from 
the Partistic period ond St. Augustine through the Carolingian renaissance, St. Bona- 
venture and St. Thomas Aquinas to Duns Scotus. The work is designed to be a standard 
historical textbook for all Christian students of philosophy. $4.50 


SCRIPTURE TEXTBOOKS 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES 
By Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. 


=. 








“The Old Testament presented in the form of 
a historical narrative that unites all the books 
sharing in the exposition of the entire span of 
time ‘from Creation to Christmas’. Written for young people, the text is clearly set 
down in interesting and readily understandable language thot makes it quite suitable 
for its purpose as a textbook.’’—Dominicana. po. $1.25 cl. $2.50 


THE KINGDOM OF PROMISE 4 study for young students of the unity of 
By R. A. Dyson, S.J., and sacred history and of the sacred books 
Rev. A. Jones showing that Catholic Christianity is the 

legitimate heir of the true Israel. St is a 
coherent summary of factual and doctrinal history of two elements acting and reacting 
upon one another to produce the fullness of time. pa. $1.25 cl. $2.50 


THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 4 presentation of the sig- 


By Sebastian Bullough, O.P. nificance, story, and exegesis 
of the texts of the Acts of 


the Apostles which relate the life of the Church . . . It is intended as a compilation 
of biblical, doctrinal, liturgical, and historical data ultimately aimed to instill greater 
knowledge and love of God and His Church.”—The Voice. pea. $1.25 cl. $2.75 


ST. PAUL AND APOSTOLIC WRITINGS ‘This is c comprehensive trea- 


By Sebastian Bullough, O.P. tse on St. Paul and his writ- 
ings. The life and works of 


St. Paul, one of the great Christian Catholic saints and heroes, should appeal to the 
younger generation . . . fothers of the new generation will find much to ponder in 
: this textbook.”The Tablet. po. $1.50 cl. $3.00 
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Fit into any curriculum! Of interest to any age! Increase spiritual and cultural 








knowledge 


HOLY YEAR 1950 
Script by Reverend William J. Gibbons, S.J. 
Black and White. 56 Frames. $3.00 

Vividly and comprehensively depicts the complete history 
of the Holy Year from the Proclamation of the first one 
in 1300 by Pope Clement VI to and including the 1950 

Holy Year and visit to Holy Places in Rome. A film 
strip you will always remember! 


UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE 


“Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself” 

Script a Reverend William J. Gibbons, S.J. 
Black and White. 80 Frames. $4.00 
Forcefully brings forth the lesson that while, because of 
physical environment and other living conditions, men 
came to differ in skull formation, hair texture, and most 
of all in skin color, they are everywhere the same in 

their innermost being. 


MIRACLE OF THE SOUL 
Script by Reverend William J. Gibbons, S.J. 
Black and White. 63 Frames. $3.00 
Brings strikingly forth the ws lesson on the 
value of man’s soul, as compared wit th the material 
value of the component parts of man’s body. 


CULTURAL FILMS INCORPORATED 


LENGTH—MASS—TIME 


Black and white film strips. 

Part i—tLength: 50 frames. $3.00 

Part |!i—Mass (weight); 53 frames. $3.00 

Part 111—Time; 52 frames. $3.00 

Complete Set of 3 strips, $7.50 
Forcefully and visually, each one of these film strips 
brings to the class the amazirg historical development 
in_ measurement and the basic principle that TO 
MEASURE IS TO COMPARE. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN OPTICS 


Full Color Film Strip. 70 Frames. $7.50 


A_ complete study of retestion, of flat, spherical and 
other kinds of mirrors. Many optical experiments in 
unusually beautiful, striking color pictures and diagrams 
accompanied by concise, self- -explanatory texts. 


The necessity of manuals has been eliminated by 
making all of our film strips self explanatory. 
Ask for Free Illustrated Folder 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


62 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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Catholic Visual 
Shows the Way ! 


The quality of our productions cannot be gauged 
by reference to any other audio-visual aids cur- 
rently on the market. Our filmstrips and drama- 
tized recordings are not a sideline or an experi- 
ment; they are the result of the professional 
efforts of educators, writers, artists and actors 
with years of experience in the audio-visual 
field. It is commonly agreed that C.V.E. pro- 
ductions constitute the standard by which all 
visual and audio-visual sets must be judged. 
6 
THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE 
An audio-visual adaptation of the revised 


Bole e Catechi 








sponsored by 
ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
UNIT I—THE CREED 
Part 1 The Purpose of Man’‘s Existence $25.00 


Part 2 The Perfections of God........ $ 9.00 
Part 3 The Holy Trinity............... $ 9.00 
(Parts 2 and 3 for Release Soon) 
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forthcoming release . . . 

MOTHER SETON Audio-Visual 
The life and works of the beloved foundress 

of the Daughters of Charity in the United States. 
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The contribution of William Harvey 
towards the formulation of the pringj. 
ple of conservation of energy is consid. 
ered less revolutionary than his discoy. 
ery of the circulation of the blood. This, 
as well as the many other results of 
experimental observation in the fields 
of medicine and astronomy, gave Francis 
Bacon the reason for his statement that 
men ought to “throw aside all thought 
of philosophy, or at least to expect but 
little and poor fruit from it, until an 
approved and careful natural and Ex. 
perimental History be prepared and 
constructed.” Bacon’s position is well 
evaluated and by no means overesti- 
mated. 

Descartes’ Discourse on Method is put 
in its proper perspective as merely an 
introduction to the three treatises, the 
Dioptric, the Meteors and the Geome. 
try. The relation of Kepler’s work to 
that of Newton and the place of other 
contributors to the theory of gravita- 
tion are well delineated. 

One of the best chapters outlines the 
influence of the French in the swing. 
back of the pendulum from overem. 
phasis on the experimental to a resur- 
gence of the philosophical approach to 
the problems of the universe which oc- 
curred from the mid-seventeenth to the 
mid-eighteenth century. 

The last chapter purports to show 
how men’s minds were prepared for 
Darwin’s Origin of Species by the 
writings of such men as John Ray, 
Georges de Buffon, Lamarck and 
Cuvier. Joun S. O’Conor 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


By Beatrice Curtis Brown. English 
Novelists Series. Alan Swallow. 107p. 
$2 


MARIA EDGEWORTH 


By P. H. Newby. English Novelists 
Series. Alan Swallow. 98p. $2 


The extent of the current Trollope re- 
vival may perhaps best be gauged by 
its having brought forth cheap student 
editions of hitherto unavailable novels. 
When the wall of academic seclusion 
has been thus breached the seriousness 
of any literary phenomenon can no 
longer be doubted. Beatrice Curtis 
Brown’s informed and solidly judicious 
analysis is the latest addition to the 
steadily mounting tide of criticism 
which has in our time given to Trollope 
a stature quite beyond that accorded 
him by his own age. 

Yet this study is not meré panegyric. 
One of Trollope’s major defects is iden- 
tified as “metaphysical” obtuseness. 
“He was not even interested in ideas 
as such, but only in ideas as they could 
be, as it were, synthesized from human 
action. He was more aware of the world 
than of the universe.” 
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Harvey 
> princi. And his intellectual limitations were aa 
} consid. matched, the critic notes, by stylistic ( 
discov. ones: “. . . reading some of his more 
rd. This, deeply charged descriptive or medita- 
sults of tive passages, one is inclined to feel 
: AE SS ERAT AE 
: fields that his style was too weak to support 
Tancis his imagination. . . . His diction served “ 
7 that him wonderfully well on the plains but Our Blessed Mother If my requests are heard, 
- “— it could not carry him up the moun- RUSSIA WILL BE CONVERTED 
EC ut ° ” 
° taimms. .« « S id . . F 
aid at Fatima: “” 
ae But if there are no false claims, Trol- and there will be peace. 
d and lope’s undeniable merits are amply ROIS OT CARE 
Ss well recognized. His gift for dialog, his 
veresti sense of the dramatic, his grasp of 
Bi background are all indicated and illus- 
}s trated. These, of course, are important 
Aiea: f Trollope’s art. But great 
ely an aspects of Trollope’s art. But greater LEAFLETS 
8, th than these and basic to his success was No. of 
2S, the . e a A ’ Copies: 
™ Trollope’s faith in man and in man’s 
rcome- significance. He was very nearly the OUR LADY APPEARS AT FATIMA, 6 page leaflet with chart of First Saturdays. 
ork : ss 
why last of the nineteenth-century novelists 100 for 35¢. 1,000 for $3.00. 
: 7 h hanico- 
-avita- eh gg in tas om "This _____ACTS OF CONSECRATION AND REPARATION AND LITANY TO THE IMMACU- 
° ’ 
2s the too, the critic has seen: “It is this sense LATE HEART OF MARY, 4 page leaflet. 100 for 35¢. 1,000 for $3.00. 
wing- of the "a te of on posers THE HEART OF THE MESSAGE, 8 page leaflet explaining devotion to the Im- 
erem- which, in_ the at ye See maculate Heart. 100 for $1.00. 1,000 for $6.00. 
esur- Anthony Trollope’s writings non-triv- 
ch to ee NOVENA PRAYER and FAVORITE PRAYERS of the Children of Fatima. 4 page 
h oc- The fragile figure of Maria Edge- leaflet. 100 for 35¢. 1,000 for $3.00. 
> the worth shares with her robustious father, 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, the focus 
show of P. H. Newby’s essay. The collabora- BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS 
for isl of Pg = daughter «7 a THE CHALLENGE OF FATIMA by Raphael Grashoff, C.P. Every thinking man 
the ——— EE okra sey ail and woman should read this. Illustrated with photos. 84 pages. 25¢ a copy. 
Ray, ee ons of the most ¢ eerie emi 5 copies $1.00. 100 copies $18.00. 
and relationships in literary history. Over- 
yR shadowed by the greater figure of Jane THINKING WITH THE ROSARY. Seven sets of meditations on the Mysteries of 
Austen, Miss Edgeworth had her own the Rosary. 10¢ « copy. 12 copies $1.00. 
triumphs. She won hyperbolical praise 
ae from Ruskin and Macaulay, but, most THE MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY by Dom Columbo Marmion, 0.5.8. A full 
— important to her, was the admiration page meditation on each Mystery of the Rosary. 10¢ a copy. 12 copies $1.00. 
lish of the great Sir Walter Scott, who re- 
7p. mained her hero. It is too much to hope —____ATTAR FROM MARY’S ROSARIUM by Rev. Alexis L. Hopkins. A meditation 
for an Edgeworth revival to parallel on each mystery of the Rosary. 5¢ a copy. 20 copies $1.00. 
—- that of Trollope, but this thoughtful 
evaluation may lead old readers to re- NOVENA DEVOTIONS TO THE IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY, Novena Prayers 
“1 view, and young readers to m ake ac: and hymns for public Novena Services. Pauses marked for public recitation. 
ists 4 ‘ 
quaintance with, the quaintly flavor- 10¢ a copy. 12 copies $1.00. 
: some pages of this neglected but not OUR LADY OF FATIMA’S PEACE PLAN FROM HEAVEN. A powerfully written 
Te negligible novelist. : P 
by , ’ " message about what Our Lady asked for at Fatima. 32 pages. 20 copies 
vd It is a pleasure to write again that $1.00. 100 copies $4.00. 
ls the new volumes of this series maintain 
or the high technical level of their pred: 
“A ecessors. Their sharp critical discrimi- BOOKS 
Ss ‘ A 
Hi nation, their clean-cut prose, their free- THE CHILDREN OF FATIMA by Mary Fabyan Windestt. An authentic account 
i9 dom from the critical jabberwocky ” of the happenings at Fatima. Cloth binding $2.00 a copy. 
prevalent in contemporary American Paper binding $1.80 0 copy. 
. criticism make them welcome additions 
" to any discerning reader’s library. FATIMA WEEK SERMONS. 39 sermons were preached on Our Blessed Mother, 
. MIcHAEL F, MALONEY her message at Fatima, and the Rosary during the now famous Fatima 
d Week at St. Meinrad’s Abbey. 168 pages. $1.00 a copy. 
THE HISTORY OF THE POPES 
Ye FROM THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE SeseseeceeccecssceusssscseserssssORDER A Ksccccscossccencuccnssesssssescnss 
ba AGES: Volume XXXV: Benedict XIV s BLAN s 
(1740-1758) . I enclose $. for the above order. Please send to: : 
3 By Ludwig von Pastor. Translated by : Name : 
1 E. F. Peeler. Herder. 516p. $5 : ii : 
! j eo , = > 
Here is the English translation of sec- . , . 
: = City & Stat < 
| tion I, Part I. of the concluding volume : = es : 
of the German edition of what is un- Mail to THE GRAIL Office ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA ~ 
doubtedly one of the most important sii aad deli ainbninewebinbenanmbasdidannenneesamiagemunndimienibadiiinnedle 
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works of modern Catholic historio- 
graphy. Ludwig von Pastor not only 
did a tremendous amount of research, 
chiefly in unpublished, archival material, 
to produce these volumes. His work 
also represents historical craftsmanship 
of the highest excellence. There is 
never any attempt in his work to hide 
or distort the truth, yet there is always 
in evidence the deep respect of a sin- 
cere and understanding Catholic. Since 
Pastor’s death in 1928 came before he 
finished some of the chapters of his 
last volume, these have been completed 
by other historians from material which 
he left behind. 


Like the earlier volumes, this one is 


of value not only to those primarily in- 
terested in the history of the papacy, 
but also to those seeking a dependable 
interpretation of the general political 
and cultural developments of European 
history. There is an excellent analysis 
of the influence of Jansenism, of the 
sympathy of such men as Cardinal Pas- 
sionei and Francis Xavier Vasquez, 
General of the Augustinians, with the 
movement; the details of the meetings 
of these men with others for the delib- 
erate purpose of planning the destruc- 
tion of the Society of Jesus; and of the 
beginning of the close connection of the 
anti-Jesuit movement with Bourbon 
diplomats. In its implied denial of re- 
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ligious authority, Jansenism was Coop- 
erating with the much more terrible 
movement, led by Voltaire, which 
sought the complete destruction of 
Christianity. The leaders of this anti. 
Christian movement “were animated 
first and foremost by their hatred of the 
Holy See, of which the Jesuits had won 
for themselves the reputation of being 
the stoutest defenders. Hence the desire 
to annihilate the order . . .” (p. 375). 

Benedict XIV, a very competent schol. 
ar with a wide interest in literature. 
attempted to be as tolerant as possible 
and to bring about peace within the 
Church, so far as he could without 
compromising his position. In dealing 
with the France of Louis XV, however, 
this was not at all easy, in view of the 
spirit of Gallicanism, further compli- 
cated now by the activities of the Par. 
lement of Paris, presaging the prin. 
ciples of the coming French Revolution. 

Water W. J. Witkinson 





GOETHE AND THE MODERN AGE 





Edited by Arnold Bergstraesser. Reg- 
nery. 402p. $5 


Last summer a group of eminent schol- 
ars and authors from Europe and Amer- 
ica gathered at Aspen, Colorado, to pay 
homage to Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
on the second centenary of his birth. 
The papers presented at this gathering 
are published in the volume under re- 
view. The book consists of three prin- 
cipal parts: 1) six essays on Goethe’s 
work and personality; 2) six on his 
connection with world literature; 3) 
seven essays on “Humanitat today.” 
There is also a symposium of short 
papers on ethics and poltics, and a 
final address by Robert M. Hutchins on 
“Goethe and the Unity of Mankind.” 
As always in a volume of this sort, 
some of the contributions are excellent 
while others appear to have been writ- 
ten by their eminent authors on the 
way up to Aspen. With the exception of 
Albert Schweitzer’s harmless and use- 
less generalities about Goethe’s per- 
sonality, the first twelve essays deal in 
scholarly fashion with one or another 
aspect of his work and its connection 
with world literature. In this reviewer's 
opinion, Stephen Spender’s “Goethe and 
the English Mind” is the most pene- 
trating and valuable of these essays. 
Those by Ludwig Lewisohn and Thorn- 
ton Wilder are perhaps the weakest. 
The most disappointing portion of 
the volume is the section dealing with 
humanism and the current world crisis. 
Most of the essays dwell on the theme 
of our return to barbarism since 
Goethe’s time, and conclude with a 
paragraph urging the reader to seek 
the solution of world troubles by be- 
coming disciples of Goethe. With one 
exception, none of these essays faces 
the question whether the Faustian 
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spirit—which they identify with Goethe 
—has helped the world or hurt it. 

The exception is Gerardus van der 
Leeuw, whose contribution on “Goetlie 
and the Crisis of Civilization” is a seri- 
ous examination of the extent to which 
we can use Goethe for a guide. His 
conclusion, which runs counter to the 
spirit of the volume, seems to this re- 
yiewer sound: “But we cannot live by 
even Goethe alone.” Not even this essay, 
however, investigates whether Goethe 
took a long step in the direction of 
Nietzsche and Sartre and today’s world, 
or whether he improved on his inherit- 
ance of the eighteenth century. No one 
questions Goethe’s greatness as a poet 
and his own manifold development as 
an individual. But there is question as 
to his effect on the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth ceniuries—and this volume as- 
sumes that the effect would have been 
good had it been faithfully adhered to. 
This is assuming what, for Goethe’s 
sake, should be proved. 

Tuomas P. NEILL 





PHOENIX AND TURTLE: The Unity 
of Knowing and Being 





By Thomas Gilby. Longmans, Green. 
154p. $3 
This volume can best be described in 
the author’s own words as “meditations 
on the problems of knowledge.” The 
theme is “meditated from texts of St. 
Thomas,” although, as we are told, the 
arguments have benefited by the teach- 
ings and writings of Noél, Maritain and 
Roland-Gosselin. Since the author feels 
deeply that “rallying the main tradition 
of classical thought” is a task of the 
highest practical importance in our 
catastrophic world, this work was not 
meant to serve merely an academic pur- 
pose. The volume is obviously designed, 
not for the specialist, but rather for 
that class of thoughtful readers whose 
cultural background is better than or- 
dinary and whose sense of things con- 
crete is sharp. Actually, as the author 
fully realizes, even in less critical times 
philosophy can never be solely an af- 
fair for the expert or erudite, but must 
make vital contact with alert and 
searching minds everywhere. For with- 
out a plentiful supply of the oxygen of 
common life and experience, philoso- 
phy relapses into verbalism or mere 
classroom exercises. 

The method of exposition, Father 


' Gilby explains, is roundabout rather 


than plain and_ straightforward — in 
keeping with the very spirit of a real- 
istic philosophy whose foundations 
cannot be exposed in a succession of 
diagrams. Since we are living in the 
midst of realities, not of abstractions, 
these realities effectively conceal their 
meaning if we fail to apply “a dialectic 
of imagination and sympathy.” Hence 
the author steers clear of the method 
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By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
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$6.00 


The eminent Dominican theologian, author of the present vol- 
ume, after a lifetime devoted to the study of St. Thomas and 
his commentators, crowns his labors in this work. He here sets 
forth in systematic and integrated order the chief doctrines of 
Thomistic thought. A thorough familiarity, not only with the 
Summa theologica and the numerous other writings of Aquinas, 
but also with the galaxy of commentators qualifies Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange to present in a single volume a comprehen- 
sive summary of Thomistic teaching. 


The work is divided into eight parts, as follows: The Meta- 
physical Synthesis of Thomism, The Blessed Trinity, Angels 
and Man, Incarnation and Redemption, The Sacraments, Moral 
Theology and Spirituality, The Bases of the Thomistic Syn- 
thesis. 

Reality is thus a 400-page summary of Thomistic doctrine 
arrayed in coherent sequence and orderly arrangement. Since 
the Holy See has repeated'y declared the value of Thomistic 
philosophy and theology, Catholic students and scholars will 
heartily welcome this one-volume synthesis. 


At your bookstore or from 
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15 & 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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of the scholastic manual, believing that 
its neat schemes and clear divisions 
may be all right in preparing for ex- 
aminations, but do not work out very 
well “in pursuing an entrancing but 
baffling truth.” 

The truths of philosophy are not ex- 
act quantities to be minutely measured, 
but “central meanings resolving them- 
selves in a swirl of analogies.” Philos- 
ophy must always be severely reason- 
able, yet rooted, nevertheless, in “the 
bowels of the earth,” and while appeal- 
ing to rational evidence must not for- 
get to take account of non-rational 
motives. 

The general approach in the book is 
admirable, and so too are the unpre- 
tentious and lively style, the love evi- 
denced for the subject and the aware- 
ness of its hazards. It is a relief to 
meet a philosophical writer with a 
good literary culture, although, unfor- 
tunately, the author betrays in places a 
lack of first-hand knowledge of the 
writings of the philosophical “adver- 
saries.” At times, too, he leans some- 
what heavily on that “bluff common- 
sense” which, as he so well knows, 
must be carefully evaluated by the 
critical intelligence. 

However, as a serious attempt to 
make the problem of our knowledge 
of reality meaningful to persons with 
a good general culture, and to lead 
them safely through a maze of diffi- 
culties, the book has much to offer and 
is certainly a better introduction to 
philosophy than many a manual. 

Rosert C. Pottock 





REPRISAL 


By Arthur Gordon. Simon & Schuster. 
310p. $3 


“What would you do if a mob had mur- 
dered your wife, and you knew who 
some of the lynchers were, and the law 
was impotent?” If you had no hope of 
justice being done because you were a 
Negro and the lynchers were white men 
protected by public opinion, would you 
take vengeance into your own hands? 
However strongly you believe that 
Nathan Hamilton’s answer to these 
questions was wrong, you will sym- 
pathize with him in his bitterness and 
despair. You will sympathize with the 
leaders of his people who tried to re- 
strain him because they knew that any 
violence would only lead to more vio- 
lence. Perhaps you will wonder what 
you would do—or could do—if you 
lived in a town like Hainesville where 
a jury, flagrantly disregarding all evi- 
dence, would always acquit white men 
of assaulting or murdering Negroes and 
be applauded by most of the citizens 
of the town for doing so. 

Reprisal is a powerful, gripping 
novel dealing with these questions. It 
is a strong plea for interracial justice 
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CHRISTIAN SOURCE BOOK 


Colleges ond universities are widening 
their use of Cardinal Suhard’s Growth or 
Decline? The Church Today as a source 








book for religion courses. 


To satisfy this new demand, FIDES has 
published a third edition—with new for- 
mat and oan added sketch of Suhard’s 
intellectual ond spiritual formation. 


Student Edition ........... $1.50 
Library Edition ........... $2.50 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
325 Lincoln Wey West, South Bend, Ind. 














PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE MOSAICS 
OF NORMAN SICILY 

by Otto Demus 
The first comprehensive monograph 
on the subject of the author of 
Byzantine Mosaic Decorations, and 


several other books and papers on 
Byzantine and Mediaeval art. $18.50 


MEDIEVAL ART, 321 TO 1350 


by W. R. Lethaby 
New Edition, Revised 

by D. Talbot Rice 
This monumental work, brought up 
to date and sympathetically edited, 
is once again the most important 
history of this great subject acces- 
sible in English. $7.50 


THE HEBREW IMPACT ON 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION 
Ed. by Dagobert D. Runes _ 
This epochal symposium, in which 
Christian authors have collaborated, 
is a sociological and historical con- 
tribution of utmost importance. “An 
eye-opener to the majority of even 
well-informed people.”—Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, New York University. 
900 pages ... $10.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
PUBLISHERS 
Desk 14 


15 E. 40 St. N. Y. C. 16 


Expedite shipment by prepayment 


























“I commend yor: very 
highly for your 
master piece,” 


wrote MONSIGNOR 
FULTON J. SHEEN 


LOUIS de WOHL 


author of 


The Quiet 
Light 


This fascinating novel is based 
on the life and times of St. 
Thomas Aquinas in the colorful, 
turbulent 13th century in Italy. 


Its theme was suggested by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII in a 
personal audience granted to 
the author in 1948. 

Here are excitement, inspira- 
tion, the clash of arms, ro- 
mance, the winning personality 
of a mild but mighty Saint in a 
novel that is “the best work of 
fiction I read since Werfel’s 
‘Song of Bernadette’.”—Fr. Reg- 
inald M. Coffey, O.P. 


A Catholic Book Club and 
Catholic Literary Founda- 
tion Selection 


At all bookstores * $3.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


SR ENLIST. THE 


pricsthood 
socicty or 
ST. 


* gtDMUND 


(JUNIOR SEMINARY 
Affiliated wit! 
ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE) 
Winooski 3, VERMONT 

Does the invitation of Christ, ‘‘Come Follow 
Me” apply to you? Have you the desire, qual- 
ifications, to consider enlisting as a priest in 
the Society of St. Edmund? Teach, preach, 


in parishes and Southern missions. WRITE: 
Rev. E. P. Garuican, S.S.E., Vocational Dir. 





and understanding, but it is first of all 
a story—a story of hatreds and intoler- 
ance and “man’s inhumanity to man,” 
but also a story of love and loyalty and 
sacrifice. If the Aycocks are revolting 
in their cruelties and malice, Yancey 
Brown is lovable and admirable in his 
patience and understanding; if the jury 
is craven in its ignorance and prejudice, 
Judge Winter is courageous in his de- 
nunciation of the disgraceful verdict: 
if Shep Townsend is blinded by the 
prejudices of his town and his family, 
Unity Cantrell understands how it is 
that Nathan is driven to murder and 
tries to protect him although she knows 
what he did was wrong; if Lester 
Crowe of the Hainesville Courier thinks 
only of the circulation figures of his 
paper, Joe Melady is not afraid of per- 
sonal dangers in his efforts to get at 
the truth behind the story. 

This is not a pretty story, not for the 
adolescent, the immature, the puritan- 
ical. Melady said: “Truth was reality, 
wasn’t it? If reality included the sound 
of your nosebones breaking and the salt 
taste of blood in your mouth, you 
couldn’t ignore it, could you?” So Mr. 
Gordon could not ignore many un- 
pleasant things. I think he could ignore 
the blasphemy. Bubber Aycock’s lust 
for his “yeller gal” is revolting, and 
Shep Townsend’s morals leave much 
to be desired, so some will think this 
book immoral. I do not think it is, 
in its intent or its execution, because 
these sins are not so presented as to be 
attractive or tempting to the mature 
reader. Mary L. Dunn 





THERE’LL ALWAYS BE A 
DRAYNEFLETE 











By Osbert Lancaster. Houghton Mifflin. 
70p. $2.25 


The slender format of this mischievous 
satire is no measure of the abundance 
of delight it offers—at least to those 
who enjoy being nudged in the ribs. In 
his mock-pedantic history of an Eng- 
lish town from Roman times to the 
present, Osbert Lancaster has given 
free rein to his sense of satirical fun, 
using to full advantage his double- 
barreled gift of brilliant writing and 
equally brilliant illustration. Seldom 
has parody in pictures been so success- 
ful as in his version of a fifteenth-cen- 
tury painting (before and after restora- 
tion), or in the eighteenth-century 
portraits, family daguerreotypes and 
group photographs, maps or panora- 
mas of Drayneflete with its transforma- 
tions through the years. He parodies 
with comparable success a Middle Eng- 
lish song (Drayneflete MSS. 6089-10- 
11), while the various inmates of “Poet’s 
Corner” give him a chance to lampoon 
verse at strategic points along Drayne- 
flete’s broad highway of development. 

Nothing is spared: one of the stately 
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THE PRIEST 

WHO WRITES LETTERS 
TO A MILLION 

CHILDREN 





Boch week during the school 
year the priest known as “Father Jim” 
has more than a million avid readers 
of his weekly “letters” in the JUNIOR 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER and the YOUNG 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER. Because he 
doesn’t “preach,” boys and girls look 
to him as a friend and confidant. A 
teacher says: “Many a thing I wish to 
say, he says for me. Many things I 
just don’t know how to word, and he 
does it for me.” 

Of course, Father Jim will be back 
this year. In addition to his popular 
column, there will be these new fea- 
tures in the School Editions of the 
MESSENGERS— 

The YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
(grades 6-9) will have a new program 
for the Civics Clubs based on the im- 
portance of the community ... An 
American student’s Holy Year pil- 
grimage in pictures . . . Coach Gart- 
ner and a new how-to-do-it series. 

The JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
(grades 3-6) will have new stories by 
the kobold and pixie man, Ray St. 
Clair ... Father Dennerle’s report on 
the Holy Year celebration in Europe. 

Our LITTLE MESSENGER (grades 
2-3) will have colorful, story-telling 
pictures and photographs, and the al- 
ways popular “Magic Carpet.” 

Teachers: There is still time to get 
the first issues of the MESSENGERS! 
Place your order now on a tentative 
basis. Revise it later, if necessary. 
A “Hail Mary” wall chart premium 
will be sent to 90% classes. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 WEST FIFTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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UNIVERSITY 
OF DETROIT 


In the Industrial Capital 
of the World 
offers 
Catholic Education 


under Jesuit Auspices 


Special cooperative five year 
courses in various branches of 
Engineering combine university 


education with industrial train- 


Pre-professional and degree 
work in Arts and Sciences and 


Commerce and Finance. 


Professional training in Dentis- 


try and Law. 


* * * 


The Graduate Division confers 
Master’s Degrees in Dentistry, 
Business, Education, English, 
History, Mathematics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Biology, 
Chemistry and Physics. Gradu- 


ate assistantships available. 


* * * 


UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


MecNichois Road at Livernois 
Detroit 21, Michigan 





Registration Sept. 11-16. 
Classes begin Sept. 18. 


homes of England is taken for a glori- 
ous ride; the meticulous notes of his- 
torical researchers are put to an ordeal 
by laughter; and _ twentieth-century 
progress comes in for rough treatment. 

The book will hold a special en- 
chantment for those who have wan- 
dered in the labyrinth of English local 
histories, checking parish registers and 
monumental inscriptions, wrestling with 
all the paraphernalia of minute re- 
search. We could stand a few more 
Draynefletes. There is a wealth of hu- 
mor and human warmth buried in those 
musty, yellow pages—and Osbert Lan- 
caster has proved himself both willing 
and able to share the wealth. 

Mary Stack McNiFF 





MarcareET Scotr LIENERT, in 1949, 
rounded off 25 years of teaching 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rev. Cuartes F. Donovan, S.J., is 
Chairman of the Department of 
Education at Boston College. 


Dr. Boupan Cuusopa, former mem- 
ber of the Czechoslovak Parlia- 
ment, is now teaching at Iona 
College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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They were all overcome with awe, and 
said, praising God, “A great prophet 
has risen up among us; God has visited 
his people” (Luke 7:16). 


God must have been amused at the 
three of us. You see. St. Joseph’s, where 
I used to go to help out on weekends, 
was a small parish with only two assist- 
ants. There was Fr. Pinelli, a little dry 
wisp of a man with ulcers he didn’t talk 
about. He was colorless, the kind of 
man you would forget if you were con- 
jecturing about who might succeed to 
any parish or office in the ‘diocese. 
Young Fr. Ryan, just out of the semi- 
nary, looked like an oversized altar boy, 
and still blushed in the pulpit. There 
is no need of listing my own deficien- 
cies. The people in the parish could tell 
you. They listened to my sermons. All 
in all, we weren’t world-beaters and must 
have looked pitifully inadequate even 
to God who loved us. 

Well, this particular Saturday after- 
noon I was sitting in the rectory office 
waiting for the two of them. It wasn’t 
quite time for confessions in the church, 
so I took a look at the Sunday gospel. 
St. Luke was describing how the son 


of the widow of Naim was raised from 


the dead in the very midst of the funeral 
proceedings. I wondered idly whether 
Our Lord, if He were here now, would 
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HINKLE HALL 
GRADUATE DIVISION 
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HE Xavier University Graduate Division 

aims to give the student a specialized 
knowledge of his chosen field, coupled 
with an intelligent appreciation of the 
place of that field in the wide panorama 
of human thought and Christian culture. 
In keeping with the first goal, faculty 
members encourage research and special- 
ized educotional projects like those that 
foliaw. 


IN CHEMISTRY: Candidates for Master 
of Science degrees completed much of 
the research and synthesis in developing 
new compounds now being tested for 
anti-tubercular activity. 


IN EDUCATION: Carefully prescribing 
remedial reading in a bibliotherapy pro- 
gram, a nun who is a candidate for a 
Master of Education degree improved 
markedly personality rating of all the 
children in her fifth grade class. In addi- 
tion, she found that the program increased 
each student's reading ability. 


IN ENGLISH: A Master of Arts candi- 
date wrote os his thesis an oratorio thot 
has been performed to critical acclaim. 


* * * * 
XAVIER offers graduate courses in the 
fields: 
CHEMISTRY ENGLISH - 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES HISTORY 
EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY 





1950 FALL SEMESTER CLASSES 
COMMENCE SEPTEMBER 18 





For information address 


GRADUATE DIVISION 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
CINCINNATI 7, OHIO 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
1950-1951 
@ 
FORDHAM CAMPUS DIV. 
Fordham Rd., New York 58, N. Y. 


Fordham College—Graduate 
School—Pharmacy—Business 
Fordham Prep 


e 
CITY HALL DIVISION 
302 Broadway. New York 7, N. Y. 


Law—Education—Adult 
Education—Business 


J 
SOCIAL SERVICE DIVISION 
134 E. 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service 











Catalogues of Each School 
Sent on Request 














ARCHMERE 


Catholic preparatory 
school for boys under 
the Norbertine Canons. 
Fully accredited. High 
academic standards. 
High school only. Small 
classes. Resident or day. 
Limited enrollment. All 


sports, Gym Catalog. 


VERY REVEREND 
HEADMASTER 


Box 67-X 
CLAYMONT 
DELAWARE 





stop a funeral procession in the street 
and work the same miracle for us. 

There was a rushing sound on the 
stairs and Fr. Ryan was standing eager- 
ly in the doorway. The young face with 
its tousled red hair looked out of place 
above the severe black soutane, looked 
as though it might go better with a foot- 
ball uniform. 

“All set?” he asked. 

We went across the hall to get Fr. 
Pinelli. He was laboring over the par- 
ish finances. 

“Definitely no head for figures,” he 
sighed. There was a slow, tired smile 
growing on his face as he got up to 
follow us. “I’ll bet there will be a lot of 
bookkeeping in purgatory.” We trailed 
over to the church. 

When confessions were over I walked 
up the aisle of the church. Crowds of 
penitents were still finishing their pray- 
ers. Then I stopped short and knelt 
down in a pew. The gospel had come 
back to me. In churches like this one, 
throughout the wide world, thousands 
of sons of the widow of Naim were all 
rising from the dead. In all of them 
“other Christs” had been sitting in their 
confessionals calmly working and re- 
working the wonder that Christ worked 
at the gates of Naim. Yes, God is still 
visiting his people, and the age of won- 


* ders has not gone by, because God has 


multiplied Himself, after a fashion, in 
his priests so that all the spiritually 
dead for all time may be raised to life 
if they but will it. You see, we three 
were world-beaters after all. 

DaniEL Focarty, S.J. 
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TECHNIQUES OF TREASON. Last 
week I observed in this space that the 
theatre has served as a convenient and 
often willing rostrum for Communist 
propaganda. To some readers this may 
seem astonishing, if not incredible. 
Playwrights, actors and many others 
in the theatrical professions are artists, 
and artists are highly individualistic. 
The artist, in general belief, is either 
too much of an egoist or too tempera- 
mental to conform to the Communist 
pattern. 

We have to remember, however, that 
artists are also intellectuals, and it is 
among intellectuals everywhere that 
communism has its strongest following. 
Such rallying cries as “Workers of the 
world unite!” and similar slogans have 
deceived many people into believing 
that Marxism is a working-class move- 
ment. It is really nothing of the sort. 
Communism is not brewed in the union 
halls and slums. Its most zealous ad- 
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There Was Once 


a little boy who was given a copy of 
The Imitation of Christ. Naturally the 
poor child couldn’t make much of it. 
ae an unusual little guy, he prom- 
ised himself that when he grew up he 
would re-write it so that children could 
understand it. He is now both grown- 
up and a priest—Abbé Jean Plaquevent 
—and he has kept his promise. The 
book is called JESUS AND I ($1.75). 
It is written in the form of conversa- 
tions between the Child Jesus and any 
small child. In case you wonder, Abbé 
Plaquevent does know children quite 
as well as he knows the Imitation. We 
think the book will be the beginning of 
many life-long friendships with the 
Holy Child. 


ST. PATRICK’S SUMMER by Mari- 
gold Hunt ($2.50) is the latest attempt 
to teach doctrine and bring it to life by 
incorporating it in a story. We think it 
is the most successful yet of such books, 
because the author has taken as much 
trouble with the story as with the doc- 
trine, and the children are real 12- 
year-olds, neither straw figures nor 
angels. The book is for the 12 to 14 
age group. 


The most attentive of us miss some of 
the Mass, simply because we can’t see 
through the priest’s back! So we are 
grateful to Father John Gillick, S.J., for 
taking sixty-four photographs of a 
priest saying Mass, many from close to 
the priest and from the side. They 
would be interesting anyway, but 
Father Gillick is one of those very rare 
people—an artist with a camera—you 
will long to rip the pictures out of 
THE BREAKING OF BREAD ($3.00) 
and frame them. The text is by Father 
ews Coventry, S.J., and when you 

ave finished being dazzled by the pho- 
tographs you will see that his history 
of the Mass and analysis of the prayers 
of the Ordinary are very good indeed. 


The Fall issue of Sheed & Ward’s 
OWN TRUMPET is almost ready 
and contains our whole Fall list, 
reviews of earlier books, news of 
authors, etc. If you would like it, 
send a line to Agatha MacGill. It 
comes free and postpaid. 


Order books from your bookstore 
or from us. 


SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 
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SETON HILL COLLEGE 


has graduated 1,791 young women, many of whom : 

are teachers throughout this country and in several foreign countries 
at every level of education; 

are members of the legal profession in several states; : 

are hospital dietitians, nurses, laboratory technicians, administrators, 
physical therapists, and medical doctors; 

are social workers in welfare agencies; 

are librarians in schools, public libraries, and research institutes; 

are psychologists in guidance clinics, mental hospitals, industry, and 
education; 

are department store buyers and merchandising experts; ; 

are personnel workers, statisticians, economic analysts, research scien- 
tists; and mathematical assistants to engineers, in ballistics labora- 
tories and in industry; ae 

are leaders in civic and social organizations, in literary and artistic 
groups. 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 














NAZARETH COLLEGE. 
NAZARETH, MICHIGAN 
Fully Accredited Catholic College for Women 
CONFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES; B.S. DEGREE IN NURSING 


Two Year Terminal Curricula in 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FAMILY LIVING 
GENERAL CULTURE 
LIBRARY CLERICAL SERVICE 





ADDRESS REGISTRAR Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


e Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
e@ Courses in Commerce Education 
e Nursing and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address Registrar 
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— ROSARIAN ACADEMY ea 


Resident and Day School for Girls | WITH MODERN EQUIPMENT — 
on shores of beautiful Lake Worth | Fully accredited with Florida 
—Elementary and High School | State Dept. of Education, South- 
Grades — College Preparatory, | ern Association of Secondary 
Music, Commercial—All Sports— | Schools, and Catholic University 
NEW CLASS ROOM BUILDING | of America. 





For catalogue, address 
REGISTRAR, ROSARIAN ACADEMY 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 
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herents are members of the learned 
professions and practitioners of the 
arts and sciences. 

Their methods of operation in the 
theatre, as in the classroom and at the 
editorial desk, are various and subtle, 
Working with persistence and skill, 
they can convert any of the numerous 
crafts in the entertainment industry 
into a pipeline of Marxist infiltration, 
With or without the consent or con- 
nivance of a producer, a Communist 
writer can insert a bit of dialog here, 
or a director can color a scene there, 
in such a way that a drop of Com. 
munist poison is injected into the think- 
ing of the audience. 

In Call Me Mister, a very good revue 
produced a few seasons back, there 
was a scene in which every member of 
the chorus, representing young men 
and women freshly discharged from the 
armed services, carried a newspaper. 
The paper that any random group of 
New Yorkers would most likely be car- 
rying is the Daily News, since its circu- 
lation is roughly equal to that of all 
other local papers combined. But in 
this scene the paper just happened to 
be PM, a journal far left of center. 

Since the majority of theatregoers are 
interested solely in entertainment, pelt- 
ing them with a lot of leftist suggestions 
and insinuations may be only so much 
wasted effort. Its indirect results, how- 
ever, are far from neglible. The legiti- 
mate theatre, especially in the musical 
field, is often only a proving ground for 
talent and amenability. 

An actor who has a good singing 
voice and a pleasing personality and 
can play the piano or guitar will be 
provided with a synthetic following as 
long as he adheres to the party line. 
When he has once been spotted in a 
musical show or night club, a claque 
will always be on hand to applaud his 
performance and demand an encore. 
When his popularity has been suff- 
ciently puffed up he is almost certain 
to be offered a contract to make record- 
ings. If he happens to be naive as well 
as talented, like Paul Robeson for in- 
stance, he will be grateful to the party 
for his success and useful to the Reds 
in numerous extracurricular activities. 

Recordings, like motion pictures, 
radio and television, reach an audience 
many times as vast as that of the legi- 
timate theatre. And the majority of 
record fans, unlike the theatre audience. 
consists of people who are young and 
impressionable. 

What a fellow traveler can do with 
a ballad or folk song would amaze you 
—unless you have already heard Robe- 
son sing Ol Man River. Even a nov- 
elty number like One Meat Ball can 
become a cry of social protest, with the 
implication that it couldn’t happen in 
Moscow. THEOPHILUS Lewis 
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[Villa Carondelet 


ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Established 1870 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet 





Resident and day school for 
girls. 


Beautifully appointed build- 
ings on 175-acre estate. 


Grades and fully accredited 
high school. 


Music, art, dramatics. 
Small classes. 


Home atmosphere. Ideal 
climate and location. 


Tennis, riding, swimming. 
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For those dog days at the end of sum- 
mer the major studios are outdoing 
themselves to provide the sort of light- 
weight entertainment designed to wash 
pleasantly and effortlessly over even 
the most enervated audience. The fol- 
lowing all-Technicolor collection varies 
widely as to quality but is collectively 
agreeable to the eye, and is absolutely 
guaranteed not to require any mental 
effort or strain on the part of the spec- 
tator. 


FANCY PANTS is reputed to have 
been inspired by Ruggles of Red Gap. 
At best the connection is tenuous. The 
English butler who lent a note of re- 
finement and gracious living to the 
menage of a newly rich family on the 
last Western frontier has undergone a 
sea change in the interests of provid- 
ing Bob Hope with a suitable vehicle. 
In the present version he is a down- 
at-the-heels actor temporarily imper- 
sonating Jeeves offstage—and doing a 
very bad job of it—to make a quick 
buck, and trapped into continuing the 
masquerade. The impact of Hope, the 
pseudo-English pseudo-butler, on the 
community of Big Squaw, New Mexico, 
produces far-reaching effects which have 
to be seen to be believed, but culture is 
not among them. One of the more re- 
freshing differences between this and 
the bulk of the star’s other films is 
that his leading lady, Lucille Ball, is 
a deft comedienne in her own right. 
Perhaps as a result, the humor, while 
not exactly elevating, is of the whole- 
some, family-picture variety. That it 
also shows signs of having been pains- 
takingly contrived, gag by unrelated 
gag, rather than having flowed from 
genuine comic inspiration, may be a 
drawback for the more demanding 
comedy fans. (Paramount) 


SUMMER STOCK describes the travails 
of an impecunious troupe of theatrical 
aspirants trying to get its musical show 
before the public. As a last, desperate 
expedient the group goes to work as 
harvest hands for a hard-headed lady 
farmer (Judy Garland) in return for 
the use of her barn as their showcase. 
If it has occurred to you that the show 
probably turns out to be a howling 
success and that Judy, bitten by the 
theatrical bug, steps into the leading 
lady’s shoes on opening night, you are 
correct. If musicals about energetic 
young people appeal to you, this one is 
livelier and more tastefully assembled 
than most of them. Gene Kelly, Eddie 


COMING 
ATTRACTIONS 


IN TREASURE CHEST 


the Catholic picture-story mag- 
azine (the answer to objec- 


tionable ‘‘comic’’ books) — 


CHILDREN WHO LOVED GOD 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
READ ABOUT 


St. Maria Goretti 
Blessed Dominic Savio 
St. Agnes 

St. Gemma Galgani 

St. Aloysius 

Jane Bernadette M'Clory 
St. Stanislas Kostka 
Blessed Imelda 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
PRINCIPLES 


Practical everyday examples — 

prepared under direction of Com- 
mission on Americon Citizenship 
Catholic University of America 


CHUCK WHITE 


and his friends beat the ‘Hot Rod"’ 

boys at their own game, and 

teach safety moderation ond 
sportsmanship! 


BIOGRAPHIES OF 
FAMOUS SPORTS HEROES 


such as Catholic football star 
Tommy Harmon. 


@ 
PICTURE-STORIES OF 
THE SACRAMENTS, 


their institution, history, and 
opplication today. 


GREAT DAYS IN 
CHURCH HISTORY! 


| Am With You All Days''— 

a new series dramatizing great 

moments in the history of the 
Church 


t 
GREAT SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERIES, 
illustrated with simple experiments 
that boys and girls can do them- 
selves! 


er 


SPECIAL FEATURE 


beautiful full-color wall chart, 
**Saintly Children of the Holy 
Year,"’ to all classes subscribing 
50% of more for TREASURE CHEST! 


The show is about to start! Teach- 
ers: place your tentative order now 
— revise it later, if necessary. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM 


PUBLISHER, INC. 
38 WEST FIFTH STREET 


DAYTON 2,-OHIO 
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Bracken, Gloria De Haven and Phil 


Silvers are Miss Garland’s chief aiders 
Chestnut Conducted by the and abettors. Family. (MGM) 
“ 

: Sisters of St. Joseph TEA FOR TWO. By a coincidence 

H.: ill which, considering the stringent and 


peculiar requirements of musical-com. 








Approved by the Association of Ameri- edy plots, is hardly remarkable, Teq 
ollege can Universities for Two is also about a theatrical com. 
J pany embarrassed for funds. The time THI 
x is the last gasp of the roaring ’twenties 
Prospective students should make early and the-greupetts WE they seney’s tid << 
Philadelphia, application. pians getting their production onto 
Broadway are particularly dismal, since 
Pennsylvania For further information write to the Registrar their leading lady and would-be “angel” 
(Doris Day) has just lost her fortune invi 
in the stock-market crash. This im. 
con 


passe is left unresolved long enough 
for the vocalists (Gordon MacRae in pet 


MT. SAINT AGNES COLLEGE addition to Miss Day) to work their atti 





rope ° way through a superabundance of semi- in 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland soctalinic song tilts, tee theias BGA sin 
NATIONAL, REGIONAL and STATE ACCREDITATION do some first-rate dancing and for Eve 
Arden, Billy de Wolfe and S. Z. Sakall 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees to exhibit their diverse comedy styles. 
ARE YOU interested in the cultural and career opportunities of At rather too long last, financial as. 
a Liberal Arts Program? sistance arrives in the person of a mil- 
DO YOU wish a degree in Medical Technology? sionaire whom a lady in the _ aval 
ries. On this less than edifying note full 
DO YOU wish a degree program in Nursing? the curtain rings down. Adult. (Warner } Bos 
ARE YOU looking for a program which will equip you as a duc 
Medical Secretary? THE DESERT HAWK has an Arabian For 


Nights setting and a script reminiscent 
of a fifteen-chapter serial, but was 
Send for Catalogue. hardly designed with the kiddies in 
mind. When the hero (Richard Greene) 
and the villains chase each other around 
the hot desert they are clad in twenty 


College of Notre Dame yards of sheeting, but the heroine RI 


(Yvonne de Carlo) courts sunstroke at 


every turn in artfully scanty costumes. 
of Mar yland If and when the action palls, sex-appeal Th 


ARE YOU interested in a career as a General Secretary? 











takes over. Adults should find it vulgar the 

NORTH CHARLES STREET BALTIMORE, MARYLAND without being entertaining. the 
(Universal-International } _ 

An accredited Catholic Institution Mora Wats a 

for the higher education of women the 

conducted by the School Sisters of op 

Notre Dame. Exceptional advantages. - 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR r ARADE xs 





















































AS THE EARTH, THROUGHOUT Ay 
Academy of Mount Saint Vincent the week, moved with tremendous 
speed through space, new human be- Tl 
Tuxedo Park, New York havior-patterns were taking form on the is 
pages of contemporary history. . . . The | 
Pounded 8887 patterns displayed a profuse diversity. to 
. ‘ . .. Adult cut-ups were exposed... . In a 
Ideal Country School for Girls overlooking Tuxedo Lake. College Syracuse, N. Y., two firemen attending 
Preparatory and General Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Eco- a firemen’s convention were arrested P, 
nomics, Athletics, Character Guidance, Social Training. Chartered for turning in a false alarm... . phen at 
by the Regents. Accredited by Middle States Association. Grades 7-12 hunts produced results. . . . In South ch 
Africa, when a prosecuting attorney ra 
asked a woman if she believed in witch- : 
Sead for Catategue craft, she replied: “I am a witch.”... ” 
PHONE TUXEDO 4-0230 Dentures delayed trains. ... As a train 
sped through rural Kansas, the engi- = 
———— —— neer’s false teeth fell out. He stopped 
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THROUGH THESE THREE 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


MAINE 


invites young women to be- 
come Catholic Nurses, com- 
petent, imbued with Catholic 
attitudes and habits of think- 
ing and acting. 





St. Mary’s 
General Hospital 
School of Nursing 

318 Sabattus St. 
Lewiston, Maine 


fully accredited by the State 
Board of Nurse Examiners. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Charity. 
For information, write to the 


Director of the School. 





Mercy Hospital 
School of Nursing 
Portland, Maine 
REGISTRATION—W ednesday 
following Labor Day 
The school was established by 
the Sisters of Mercy in 1920 with 
the primary aim to educate young 
women for the nursing profes- 
sion according to the philosophy 
of Catholic education, and to fit 
them to take their part in devel- 
oping the spiritual, educational, 
and social life of their communi- 
ties. 





Sisters’ Hospital 
School of Nursing 
Waterville, Maine 
Approved by the State Board of 
Registration of Nurses 
The aim of our three year course 
is to graduate nurses competent 
to give safe, effective, and ade- 
quate professional nursing care 
to the sick. Affiliations with Bos- 
ton City Hospital for training in 
Pediatrics; and with Seton In- 
stitute, Baltimore, Md., for Psy- 
chiatric Nursing. Classes formed 
in early September. For further 

information, write to 
Director, School of Nursing. 








the train, backed it up for half a mile, 
found his plates intact... . As in the 
past, gratitude and the lack of it were 
observed functioning simultaneously. .. . 
In Winnipeg, Man., officials of the city 
formally expressed their appreciation 
to the peanut-throwing public which 
provides more than half the food re- 
quired by zoo beasts during the sum- 
mer.... At the time cheers were greet- 
ing the nut-throwing multitudes, jeers 
sounded in the ears of brave fire-fight- 
ers... . In North Plainfield, N. J., hun- 
dreds of vacationing school children 
loudly booed the firemen who were 
heroically battling a blaze in a school 
building. . . . Women’s rights were ex- 
tended. . .. In London a judge, ruling 
that a woman has a right to keep her 
nose in the air at all times, awarded a 
female plaintiff damages for injuries 
sustained when she tripped over a curb 
she had not noticed. 


Other legal precedents were established. 
... In Harrisburg, Pa., a State board 
decreed that the danger of contracting 
dandruff is not “a compelling or necessi- 
tous reason” for quitting a job. The 
Board denied unemployment compensa- 
tion to a worker who, fearing another 
attack of dandruff, refused to return to 
his former employment. . . . Bad timing 
won an acquittal. ... In San Antonio a 
court complaint, charging a citizen with 
negligent automobile collision, stated 
that the offense was committed in 195 
A.D. The judge dismissed the charges, 
explaining that there was no negligent 
collision ordinance in 195 A.D., no 
automobiles in 195 A.D., no defendant 
of the name indicated around in that 
year... . Benevolent attitudes were 
observed. . . . In Kansas a hospitalized 
prosecuting attorney received a note 
from a prisoner he had helped send to 
jail. The note read: “Dear Sir: I hope 
you get all right and out of the hospital 
soon. I know what it’s like to be cooped 
up.” . . . Exhibitions were staged... . 
At a Chicago trade fair, red tape made 
for the Government was put on view. 
The manufacturer making the tape 
disclosed that the Government orders 
more than a million yards of red tape 
annually. 


During the week, human beings on 
their little globe, the earth, forgot that 
they were speeding rapidly through 
space. ... They also forgot, many of 
them, something else: that they were 
moving very fast towards eternity. ... 
Whether or not an individual remem- 
bers he is moving through space is a 
matter of supreme indifference. . 
Whether or not he is always conscious 
of his movement toward eternity is, on 
the contrary, a matter of supreme im- 
portance... . It is forgetfulness of his 
last end that makes a man easy prey 
for the Tempter. Joun A. TOOMEY 


VILLA MARIA COLLEGE 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


A Catholic College for 
Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
Saint Joseph 


Fully accredited and approved. 


Offers Bachelor of Arts and 

Bachelor of Science Degrees; 

B.S. in Business Education 
and Home Economics. 


Curricula 


Standard Liberal Arts—Social 

Service—Teacher Training— 

Business—Home Economics— 

Music—Art—Special courses 
in Medical Technology. 


@ INTERESTING CAMPUS LIFE @ 
@ INTRAMURAL SPORTS @ 


® DRAMATICS @ 


| Address: The Dean 

















St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 3, VERMONT 


A liberal Arts College 
for men. Near Burlington. 
Courses leading to B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Fully 
accredited. All sports, in- 
cluding winter activities in 
scenic locale. Enrollment 


limited to 1,000. 


Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUE 
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Low 
CORRESPONDENCE at 
Un: 
pai 
1 year, only $2.00 Pre 
: eat cae “Strategic bombing” To the secularist, who denies the doctrine : 
ean Eprror: I see by the newspapers that of our Declaration of Independence that 0 
2 TF American bombs are once again falling on rights are from God, there may seem little the 
(i pa 4 “strategic targets,” this time in Korea. to choose between these opposing forms. To cor 
403 West 59th Street Writing from a section in Frankfurt the theist, who finds in the divine law the s 
New York 19, N. Y, seriously damaged by American bombs in source of rights to be defended, if need be, laes 
1944, in which one looks in vain for “stra- against any state, the distinction is vital, 
A monthly magazine published tegic” or any other kind of targets, I am No American of normal instincts can - 
by the PAULIST FATHERS prompted to make the following remarks want either brand for America. He would gat 
apropos of air action in Korea in the future. like to see the current regime in Spain ma 
It is hard to convince one’s self that all evolve at last into something equally Spanish tho 
the damage by boinbardment which we in- and better for Spain. If he respects the —_ 
flicted in Germany was really necessary. religious tradition which is the root of our i 
J OHN McCORMACK Even when one makes allowances for the in- a. ae —— he will 7 ~~ * 
evitable missing of targets, for instructions the Government of Franco, as does the . 
DOMESTIC and IMPORTED misunderstood, for the conditions at the New York Times (“The Loan to Franco,” rea 
RECORDS time of bombing, and for the eminently ae 3), with on guilt of oe wa 
Catholic and Irish Records ge arg He <gon aAtgad “4 tn ohne. T atoe a _ 
Catalogue Mailed Free away pronto, there still is a lot of explain- Encar R. Smotuers, S.J. 
on Request ing to be done. Here in Frankfurt the mag- Ann Arbor, Mich. ag! 
nificent I. G. Farben building, now used the 
Blarney Castle Products Co. as headquarters for the U.S. High Commis- Question and answer ab 
Box 102, Times Plaza Station sioner for Germany, stands out as con- Eprror: Isn’t AMERICA being unfair to its Ch 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. vincing proof that targets can be spared readers? Or haven’t I been reading the (p 
if there is a will. Rome was spared only magazine closely enough? My gripe is 
because of the Pope. By the end of the about “The Word” column. Your readers 
NOTICES war, we were bombing everything in sight. have been conditioned to expect Joseph T. 
Perhaps we haven’t been able to find a Breig’s approach to the Sunday liturgy in de 
12c per word. Payment with order. solution to the control of the atomic bomb. that particular section of the magazine. fo 
CHOIR DIRECTORS, ATTENTION In the meantime we can do what in us lies. Last week and this, however, the name pa 
Eincoort i a Recker pg ater rl That is, to get assurances that the “strategic of Daniel Fogarty, S.J., has appeared in- the 
(These tachade Little Flower Mass, St. Jude, Holy targets” we are hitting in Korea, in which stead of that of Mr. Breig. My complaint ‘ 
ee "SHE KAUFER CO. friend and foe are killed, are not now nor is not against Father Fogarty’s handling ho 
1904—4th Ave., SEATTLE 1, WASH. will be the kind of “strategic” targets with of his assignment, but against the Editor int 
Help educate matives for priesthood. Any which Europe is filled. for offering no word of explanation. I kn 
assistance appreciated. Rev. Moses C. D.; P.O. i S . F 
Ashamannur Kurupampadi; via Perumbavoor, Tra- Rosert A. GRAHAM, SJ. imagine that other Breig fans, like myself, 
vancore, South India. Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany are anxious to know if Mr. Breig is on Di 
So ee vacation, if he is ee if he hae resigned 
85,000 population. PLEASE help us! Rev. , an or been benched, or given his uncondi- 
— R. Williamson, Hartsville, South Caro- Is Spain totalitarian? tional release. The latter possibility seems l, 
ee Epiton: On ihe matter of a loan to Spain, unthinkable. When Winchell or Earl Wilson str 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small may I welcome your comment (Am. 8/12, misses a column the papers have some word W 
contribut one are mag ol end — p. 483) that “the Franco Government is not about the absence. Breig is more important. pr 
Durham, North Carolina. ; totalitarian in the Fascist or Nazi or Com- Rey. THomas Corcoran, C.PP.S. | 
IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic munist sense.” San Pierre, Indiana. a 
Crosses, “ Rosaries, | Cards, ee = od There have been two types of state called of 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. totalitarian in our time, differing essentially (Our correspondent is perfectly right: we stl 
from one another. One is totalitarian in the should have advised our readers that Fr. ve 
full sense of the term: it subjugates the Fogarty of America’s staff has replaced fa 
whole man to the sole will of the state, Mr. Breig, in accordance with our policy be 
acknowledging no law and no authority of introducing a change of authorship of 
HELP above itself. Soviet Russia is the archetype “The Word” every year or two. Mr. Breig, pe 
EDUCATE PRIESTS of such a state. Yugoslavia is an authentic having undertaken the work in September, nc 
You are invited by the Bémundise specimen. 1948, agreed that “the time has come for Re 
Fathers to peat age god ha i The other type is totalitarian in a par- a change in the approach, and there is no er 
membership helps educate, train more ticular respect. Outlawing political opposi- one whom I would rather see take over W 
yous — e Fr peg nag == 9 tion, the government exercises a highly con- than Father Fogarty.” 4 
and pray for you. Annual and perpetual centrated control within the temporal sphere, Like our many “Breig fans,” we greatly 
aahenie; at Lan m: the limitations of which it acknowledges. | appreciate Mr. Breig’s contributions. For- $] 
ST. EDMUND'S ASSOC. The definitions of the term in most works tunately, a full year of his column has been Tl 
Winooski 3, of reference correspond to this conception. preserved in book form in the America se 
Vermont Spain and Portugal are in this sense totali- Press publication of God in Our House.— si 
tarian. Ep.) te 
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